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THE LIBRARY. 


POST-RESTORATION QUARTOS OF 
SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS. 


KISS H. C. BARTLETT, in her valu- 
fable article on the quarto editions of 
4}<Julius Cesar’ in the last number of 
Ha» THE Lisrary, points out the need of 
$a review of the quarto editions of 
the plays which appeared after the First Folio 
(1623) and before the end of the seventeenth 
century. I have for some time been engaged in 
the collection of information respeéting the quartos 
which were published after the Restoration, and 
I propose in this paper to submit a slight account 
of the quarto editions of each play arranged in 
alphabetical order, giving due notice of the different 
adaptations of the plays which became common 
after the Restoration. 

On the occasion of the opening of the theatres 
after their total abolition during the Common- 
wealth, the managers had to begin entirely afresh, 
and appeal to a public quite unused to theatrical 
entertainments. They were taken by surprise, 
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and were unprepared with new plays. They were, 
therefore, obliged to fall back upon the old plays 
which were divided between the two companies 
acting at the King’s and Duke’s Theatres, managed 
respectively by Thomas Killigrew and Sir William 
Davenant. Many of Shakespeare’s plays had 
fallen into negleét, and only a small number were 
considered to be available. Killigrew’s share of 
these plays consisted of : 


Julius Cesar. Midsummer Night’s 
King Henry the Dream. 
Fourth. Othello. 

Merry Wives of Taming of the Shrew. 
Windsor. Titus Andronicus. 
Davenant’s share consisted of a larger number of 

plays: 
Hamlet. Much Ado about 
King Henry the Nothing. 
Eighth. Pericles. 
King Lear. Romeo and Juliet. 
Macbeth. Tempest. 
Measure for Measure. Timon of Athens. 


Twelfth Night. 

Our two sources of original information for the 
history of the revived stage are John Downes 
(‘Roscius Anglicanus,’ 1708) and Samuel Pepys 
(‘Diary’). The latter’s information is more definite, 
because he notes the dates when he saw the plays. 
On the other hand, Downes gives more specific 
information, as that is the object of his valuable 
work; but he was a careless writer, with a defective 
memory which rendered him a great confuser of 
dates. 
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Very few of the plays alluded to above were 
presented on the stage as they were written by 
Shakespeare, and a large proportion fell into the 
hands of incompetent and self-sufficient play- 
writers who attempted to ‘improve’ upon the 
original plays and bring them more into harmony 
with the ‘taste’ of the frequenters of the revived 
stageafter the Restorationof 1660. The plays which 
escaped debasement by the would-be improvers 
were ‘ Hamlet,’ ‘Othello,’ and ‘Julius Cesar.’ 
‘Henry IV’ was ‘revised with alterations by 
Betterton,’ but the alterations made were not more 
than are commonly supposed to be-necessary when 
plays are prepared for a revival on the stage. 

With the exception of Davenant and Dryden, 
the names of the original ‘improvers’ do not 
impress us with confidence as to their capability 
for the task which they light-heartedly undertook. 
They are Colley Cibber and his son Theophilus, 
John Dennis, Tom D’Urfey, George Granville (Lord 
Lansdowne), the Hon. James Howard, Lacy (the 
actor), Otway, Shadwell, Nahum Tate, and James 
Thomson. 

One can only marvel in finding the names of 
Davenant and Dryden in such a list. Both had a 
high opinion of Shakespeare's works, far beyond 
the understanding of their times, and yet the two 
united to vulgarize one of the greatest of his plays 
—‘ The Tempest.’ 

The expression ‘improvers of Shakespeare,’ 
although used with sarcastic intent, finds a justifica- 
tion of another kind in the faét that some of the 
alterations were not merely a sign of the literary 
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aberrations of the authors, but met with the 
approval of the public, who seem to have been 
unable to appreciate Shakespeare’s chief beauties. 

The most striking effect of the supposed superior 
polish of the English language in the latter half 
of the seventeenth century is seen in the often 
expressed belief that Shakespeare’s diction was 
largely archaic, and therefore unintelligible, so 
that it required refining into the form of the 
conversation at the court of Charles II. Pepys 
was an indefatigable playgoer, and his notices of 
the plays he saw are of high value, and evidently 
reflect the taste of his day. He has naturally been 
censured for the want of poetic insight in his 
dramatic criticisms, but evidently he set down 
opinions that most of the audiences held. The 
first thing he dealt with in his criticisms was the 
ability or the reverse of the actors. He had in 
this respect a keen sense of sound criticism, and he 
had many fine actors to criticise. His admiration 
for Betterton was unbounded. Of this great a¢tor’s 
Hamlet he says, in 1661, ‘ Betterton did the prince’s 
part beyond imagination’; in 1663, ““saw Hamlet 
done, giving us fresh reason never to think enough 
of Betterton’; and in 1668, ‘ mightily pleased with 
it, but above all with Betterton, the best part I 
believe ever man acted.’ 

Next he was attracted by the accessories, the 
‘divertissements’ as he called them, that is the 
scenery, the mechanical contrivances, singing, 
dancing, etc., the introduction of which became 
the vogue, and overshadowed the acting. Dav- 
enant was the introducer of scenery into London 
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theatres, and he devoted great care to its improv- 
ment, so that his theatre was much in advance, as 
to its arrangements, of Killigrew’s house. The 
extra expenses were so great that higher prices 
were charged when these ‘divertissements’ were 
introduced into the plays which were then styled 
‘operas.’ Considering that these special appeals to 
the eyes and ears of the audience were quite novel 
exhibitions, it is not surprising that the public were 
strongly attracted by them. The very last point 
to be thought of by Pepys was the literary con- 
struction of the play considered in its highest form. 
Like the majority of the playgoers of his time, he 
loved brisk aétion and bustle. 

There are many points of interest that come to 
light as we review the bibliography of Shakes- 
peare’s plays printed after the Reformation, which 
throw much light upon the history of the revived 
stage, as well as upon the public esteem in which 
these plays were held. Mr. W. J. Lawrence,' in 
his interesting volume on the Elizabethan stage, 
affirms that ‘reprints of old plays invariably 
indicate recent revivals, and may be taken as 
evidence of revival when no other evidence exists.’ 
This is a useful hint, but it is not always true in 
the case of Shakespeare, for some of the plays were 
evidently reprinted to satisfy readers. It is necessary 
to bear in mind that during the reign of Charles II 
readers were supplied with two folio editions of 
the plays—the third in 1664, and the fourth in 
1685. Besides these there were editions of some 
of the plays in separate form which were quite 

* *The Elizabethan Playhouse and other Studies,’ 1912. 
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unconnected with any appearance on the stage, as 
will be seen later on. The first attempt to supply 
the public with the plays in a cheap form was 
made by Jacob Tonson in 1734, when he was 
publishing Pope’s edition in 1734-36 in eight duo- 
decimo volumes. He reprinted each play from 
this edition separately, with a distinét pagination. 
These were widely distributed over the country by 
means of chapmen. We may guess that this was 
found to be a profitable undertaking, for another 
bookseller, R. Walker, published a series of the 
plays in a similar form, and the two publishers 
amused themselves by printing vituperative re- 
marks about each other. Tonson obtained from 
W. Chetwood, ‘ Prompter to His Majesty’s Com- 
pany of Comedians at the Theatre Royal in Drury 
Lane,’ the following statement which he printed in 
each play of his series: 


Whereas R. Walker, with his accomplices, have printed 
and published several of Shakespear’s Plays; and to 
screen their innumerable errors, advertise, that they are 
printed as they are acted, and industriously report, that 
the said plays are printed from copies made use of at the 
Theatres. I therefore declare in justice to the ——- 
tors, whose right is basely invaded, as well as in defence 
of myself, that no person ever had, direétly or indirectly 
from me, any such copy or copies; neither would I be 
accessory On any account in imposing on the Publick such 
useless, pirated and maim’d editions, as are published by 
the said R. Walker. 


Apparently Walker was not so sure of his ground 
as Tonson, but this did not lessen his powers of 
retort. In the ‘Two Gentlemen of Verona’ 
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(‘ printed bY R. Walker at Shakespeare’s Head, 
1734), we find his Rowland for Tonson’s Oliver : 


Whereas one J. Tonson and his Accomplices have 
asserted that they are the Proprietors of Shakespear's 
Plays, and have published several of the said plays in a 
very incorrect and imperfect manner, printed in a very 
bad letter, in the major part of which there are a great 
number of omissions, occasioned by carelessness or ignor- 
ance and in all probability by both, whereby the plays so 
printed or more properly pyrated by the said J. Tonson 
in conjunction with his accomplices, are render’d unin- 
telligible and of no service, &c., &c. 


There is much more of the same kind of abuse, 
and one or two fair hits at Tonson, ending with 
‘A Specimen of some of Tonson’s omissions and 
Blunders in the Tragedy of King Lear which 
render the same useless and unintelligible.’ 

For many years few of Shakespeare’s plays were 
acted in comparison with those of Ben Jonson or 
Beaumont and Fletcher, but doubtless Shakespeare 
had more readers. 

The ‘ Improvers’ seem all of them to have been 
impressed with the idea that although Shakespeare’s 
imaginative poetry was beautiful, it was in the 
rough, and the ore needed the skilful workmen of 
the Restoration to purify it and use the resulting 
fine gold to manufacture a presentable play. They 
were all certain that Shakespeare could not con- 
struct a good play, and one of these ‘improvers’ 
put his opinion bluntly on the title-page of his 
‘Timon of Athens’—‘made into a play by 
Thomas Shadwell.’ These men whose names 
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have already been mentioned set to their work in 
different ways, but with the same end in view. 

I. They had to bring the language to a more 
satisfactory standard so as to please the taste of 
the theatre-goer. We shall see from a few 
selected instances how they set about this laudable 
endeavour. 

II. Some altered the plots, added new characters 
and struck out others. 

III. They made the tragedies end happily and 
generally vulgarized the whole work. 

IV. Others made a new patchwork by foist- 
ing into one play scenes and characters from 
another. 

I will now give a few instances of all these 
modes of work. 

I. The egregious Prologue of Bevill Higgons to 
Granville, Lord Lansdowne’s worthless ‘Jew of 
Venice.’ puts forward the ridiculous opinion as to 
the original faultiness of the plays in its very 
crudest form. The Prologue takes the form of a 
dialogue between the ghosts of Shakespeare and 
Dryden, in which the former with unnecessary 
modesty praises the improvement of his own work. 


These scenes in their rough native dress were mine ; 
But now improv’d with nobler lustre shine, 

The first rude sketches Shakespear’s pencil drew 
But all the shining master stroaks are new, 

This play ye criticks shall your fury stand, 

Adorn’d and rescu’d by a faultless hand. 


Portia’s beautiful speech on mercy is not greatly 
altered, but what can we think of such tasteless 
changes as occur in the lines: 
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It becomes 
The crown’d monarch better than his crown . . . 


It is the first of sacred attributes 
And earthly power does then seem most divine. . . . 
Then must Antonio stand condemn’d. 


Sheffield, Earl of Mulgrave, and afterwards 
Duke of Buckingham, turned ‘Julius Cesar’ into 
two frigid plays; they were, however, neither 
acted nor printed until they appeared in the Duke’s 
works. Certain lines in Mare Antony’s glorious 
speech are unnecessarily altered into the poorest of 
commonplace, as for instance: 

Friends, Countrymen and Romans hear me gently . . . 


The good is often buried in their graves . . . 
If he was so, he was much to blame. 


A good example of foolish change of language is 
seen in Langbaine’s Account of English Dramatic 
Poets (Oxford, 1691), where the author quotes 
Sir William Davenant’s supposed improvement in 
the ‘Law Against Lovers’ of a speech in ‘ Measure 
for Measure.’ 

Langbaine writes, ‘Tho’ not only the chara¢ters, 
but the language of the whole play almost, he 
borrow’d from Shakespear ; yet where the language 
is rough or obsolete, our author has taken care 
to polish it: as to give, instead of many, one 
instance, Shakspear’s Duke of Vienna, says thus: 

I Jove the people 
But do not like to Stage me to their Eyes 
Though it do well, I do not relish well 
Their loud applause, and Aves vehement, 


Nor do I think the man of safe discretion, 
That does affect it. 


/ 
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In Sir William’s play the Duke speaks as 
follows: 
I love the people 
But would not on the stage salute the crowd 
I never relisht their applause; nor think 
The Prince has true discretion who affeéts it.’ 


Charles Gildon brought out in 1700 another 
alteration of ‘ Measure for Measure,’ in which he 
makes Angelo endeavour to obtain a meeting with 
Isabella at the Opera. 

II. Davenant was a great sinner in the matter of 
altered plots, and also in the introduétion of addi- 
tional chara¢ters from other plays. In his ‘ Law 
Against Lovers’ he follows ‘Measure for Measure’ 
in the main, but introduces Benedick and Beatrice 
from ‘Much Ado about Nothing,’ and makes 
Benedick a brother of Angelo. He was the 
originator of the changes in the plot of ‘The 
Tempest,’ in which sorry work he was assisted by 
Dryden. 

Tate in his version of ‘ King Lear’ prides him- 
self on his degradation of Cordelia. He writes, 
‘*T'was my good fortune to light on one expedient 
to rectify what was wanting in the regularity and 
probability of the tale, which was to run through 
the whole, a love betwixt Edgar and Cordelia, that 
never chang’d word with each other in the original.’ 

In ‘Caius Marius’ Otway mixed up the Italian 
story of ‘ Romeo and Juliet’ with the classical tale 
of Marius and Sulla, and thus we find Queen Mab 
described by a Roman. 

Lacy altered ‘The Taming of the Shrew’ out of all 
recognition, and called the new play ‘Sauny the Scot.’ 
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III. The two conspicuous examples of happy 
endings to tragedies are the Hon. James Howard’s 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ and Tate’s ‘ King Lear.’ 

IV. Of the composite plays there are several 
instances, but it is only necessary to mention 
Davenant’s ‘Law against Lovers’ and Cibber’s 
‘Richard III.’ 

Having made these preliminary remarks on 
some of the chief characteristics of the cruel treat- 
ment extended to Shakespeare’s plays after the 
Restoration, I will now proceed to give a list of all 
the plays in alphabetical order, with a few notices 
on the dates when the plays were acted. Although 
this list is primarily intended (as the title of the 
paper indicates) to contain information respecting 
the Post-Restoration Quartos, I have added to the 
notice of each play something about later editions 
in octavo and duodecimo, more especially as some 
of the altered plays were published at a later date, 
and it seemed unwise to leave these unrecorded.’ 


Notices oF SHAKESPEARE’S PLAYS AFTER 1660. 


All’s Well that Ends Well. 
Love betray’d or the Agreeable Disappoint- 
ment a Comedy by Charles Burnaby. London. 
D. Brown. 1703. 


*I have found Mr. William Jaggard’s most valuable ‘Shakes- 
peare Bibliography,’ 1911, of great use to me in the registration of 
editions, as it must be to all students of Shakespeare. 

Dr. Frederick W. Kilbourne published in 1906 at Boston, U.S., 
a useful volume on ‘ Alterations and Adaptations of Shakespeare.’ 
It contains much information, but does not deal with the biblio- 
graphy of the subject. 
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Burnaby’s play was founded on ‘All’s Well,’ 
with something from ‘Twelfth Night,’ but the 
author says he only used fifty lines of Shakespeare. 

There are no quartos of the original play, which 
does not appear to have been popular. 

Genest’s first entry of its performance was at 
Goodman’s Fields, 7th March, 1741. It appeared 
at Drury Lane in the following year. 

The original play was first printed separately in 
1714, and again in 1734 by Tonson, and in 1735 
by Walker. 

F. Pilon reduced the play to three acts, with 
alterations in 1785, but his work was not printed. 
Kemble’s alterations were published in 1793. 


Antony and Cleopatra. 


Antony and Cleopatra: a Tragedy as it is 
acted at the Duke’s Theatre. Written by the 
Honourable Sir Charles Sedley, Baronet. 1677, 
1696. 

All for Love: or the World Well Lost, a 
Tragedy as it was acted at the Theatre-Royal, 
and written in imitation of Shakespeare’s stile. 
By John Dryden, Servant to his Majesty. 1678, 
1696, 1703, 1709. 

Sedley’s play is frequently quoted as an alteration 
of Shakespeare, but this appears to be a mistake. 

‘All for Love’ for many years superseded 
‘ Antony and Cleopatra.’ 

The original play was printed in 1734 by Tonson 
and by R. Walker, and an alteration was made in 
1758 by Edward Capell and David Garrick, and 
acted at Drury Lane, 3rd January, 1759. Dryden’s 
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play was frequently reprinted. Sedley’s play was 
reprinted in 1702 as ‘Beauty the Conqueror or 
the Death of Marc Antony.’ In 1813 ‘ Antony 
and Cleopatra,’ with interpolations from Dryden, 
was revived at Covent Garden. 


As You Like It. 


There are no quartos of this play. It is men- 
tioned neither by Pepys nor by Downes. There is 
no record of Shakespeare’s play being acted after the 
Restoration before 1740 (20th December, at Drury 
Lane). Charles Johnson altered the play in 1723, 
and it was acted for six nights (gth January). A 
dialogue from ‘Much Ado’ and the interlude from 
‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was added to the 
adaptation. The play was published in 1723 as 
‘Love in a Forest,’ a comedy by Mr. Johnson. 
Another alteration was made by James Carrington 
—‘The Modern Receipt or a Cure for Love,’ a 
Comedy altered from Shakespeare, 1739. The 
original play was first printed as a separate play 
in 1741, and it was revised by J. P. Kemble for 
Covent Garden in 1810. 


Comedy of Errors. 


There are no quartos of this play, and the first 
separate edition is that of Tonson in 1734. The 
first time of performance mentioned by Genest 
was that at Drury Lane in 1741 (11th November). 

The two Dromios have always been popular 
since the eighteenth century, but the play does 
not appear to have attracted much notice until 
then. 
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William Taverner made it into a farce, entitled 
‘Everybody Mistaken,’ 1716, but this was not 
printed. William Shirley (about 1750) made a 
play, entitled ‘ All Mistaken,’ out of the ‘ Comedy 
of Errors,’ but neither was this printed. ‘See if 
you like it or "Tis all a mistake,’ a farce in two 
acts, was performed at Covent Garden, gth October, 
1734. Thomas Hull’s adaptation was performed 
at Covent Garden in 1762, and again in 1779, and 
published in 1780 as ‘The Twins.’ It was re- 
printed in 1793, and afterwards revised by J. P. 
Kemble, 1811, 1815. William Woods, an Edin- 
burgh aétor, published a farce in three acts, entitled 
‘The Twins or Which is which,’ in 1780, which 
was reprinted in 1784 and 1786. 


Coriolanus. 


The Ingratitude of a Commonwealth: or the 
Fall of Caius Martius Coriolanus as it is aéted 
at the Theatre-Royal. By N. Tate, 1682. 


Tate wrote in his Dedication to Lord Herbert, 
‘Upon a close view of this story, there appear’d in 
some passages no small resemblance with the busie 
faction of our own time. And I confess I chose 
rather to set the parallel nearer to sight than to 
throw it off a further distance.’ 

The first separate edition of the original play 
was published by Tonson in 1734. 

Dennis’s revision of the play as ‘ The Invader of 
his Country or the fatal resentment’ was published 
in oétavo in 1720 and 1721. Only half of 
Dennis’s play was taken from Shakespeare. James 
Thomson’s alterations were published in 1748 and 
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1749. AA little later appeared ‘ Coriolanus: or the 
Roman Matron, a Tragedy taken from Shakespear 
and Thomson’ [By Thomas Sheridan]. 1755 82. 
Kemble’s adaptation, 1789, 1801, 1806, 1812, 
1814 contained much of Thomson in it. 


Cymbeline. 


The Injured Princess or the fatal Wager. As it 
was acted at the Theatre Royal by His Majesties 
servants. By Thomas Darky. 1682. 4°. 
The running title is ‘The Unequal Match or 

the Fatal Wager.’ 

There is no quarto of the original, which was 
not published in a separate form before 1734 
(Tonson). Durfey has altered the dialogue, charac- 
ters and story as well as the names. 

Later alterations were made by Charles Marsh, 
1755, 1759, 1762; by William Hawkins, 1759, 
1773; by David Garrick, 1761, 1767, 1776, 1784, 
1788; by Henry Brooke, 1778; by Ambrose 
Eccles, 1793, 1794; by John Kemble, 1800, 1806, 
1810, 1815. 


Hamlet. 


The Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, 
as it is now acted at His Highness the Duke of 
York’s Theatre. 1676, 1683, 1695, 1703 (two 
issues). 

Aéted, as written, in 1661. Pepys saw the play 
on 24th August with Betterton in the chief part. 
He was taught by Davenant how Taylor acted it, 
and Taylor was instructed by Shakespeare himself, 
and this gives great interest to setting of the great 
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speech ‘To be or not to be’ as a recitative which 
Pepys left among his manuscript music. It is a 
very striking piece, and is often recited at the 
dinners of the Samuel Pepys Club, under the 
superintendence of Sir Frederick Bridge. Some 
changes were made in the edition of 1703, but the 
play remained substantially unaltered until Garrick 
mangled it in 1771, making it end happily. It 
was performed at Drury Lane, 18th December, 
1772, but was not printed. 


Sulus Caesar. 


Julius Cesar; a Tragedy as it is now acted at 
the Theatre Royal. 1684, followed by four 
undated editions and one dated 1691. (See 
Miss Bartlett’s article.) 


An undated quarto (catchword, B.1, S/eek) was 
supposed to have been published in 1680, and to 
be the first separate edition, but Miss Bartlett 
gives reasons for believing it to be the second 
separate edition, that of 1684 being the first. 

This play was acted in 1665 by the King’s Com- 
pany, but Pepys did not see it. Downes gives the 
cast :—Julius Cesar=Bell, Cassius=Mohun, Bru- 
tus=Hart, Antony=Kynaston. Genest believes 
that the play was revived about 1671. It was 
again produced in 1682, before the union of the 
two Companies. In 1684, after the union, 
Hart having died in 1683 and Mohun in 1684, 
‘Julius Cesar’ was brought forward with a new 
cast :— Brutus = Betterton, Cassius—=Smith, and 
Kynaston remaining as Antony. That this is the 
caste given on the back of the title-page of each 
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of the quartos justifies Miss Bartlett’s contention 
that the 1684 edition was the earliest. The result 
of the Union of the two Companies was that 
Betterton obtained the right of acting certain 
important characters from which he had previously 
been debarred. 


King Henry IV. Part 1. 

K. Henry IV, with the humours of Sir John 
Falstaff. A Tragi-Comedy, as it is acted at the 
Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields by His 
Majesty’s Servants. Revised with Alterations. 
Written originally by Mr. Shakespear. 1700. 


The play was aéted unaltered at the Theatre 
Royal 2nd November, 1667, the cast being 
(according to Downes) — Falstaff = Cartwright, 
Hotspur= Hart, The King=Wintershall, Prince of 
Wales=Burt. In 1700 the play was revived with 
Betterton’s alterations, which were mainly abridge- 
ments. Betterton himself acted Falstaff. 


King Henry IV. Part 2. 

The Sequel to Henry IV. With the humours 
of Sir John Falstaff and Justice Shallow. As it is 
acted at the Theatre Royal Drury Lane. Allter’d 
by Mr. Betterton. 1700. 

Genest does not give any note of this play being 
acted before 17th December, 1720. 

King Henry V. 

No quartos of this play appeared after the 
Restoration, and it was displaced by Lord Orrery’s 
play of ‘Henry V,’ which was first performed at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields on 13th August, 1664. 

IV, T 
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Aaron Hill produced a contemptable adaptation 
of Shakespeare’s play—‘ King Henry the fifth or 
the Conquest of France by the English, a Tragedy, 
as it is acted at the Theatre-Royal in Drury Lane. 
By Aaron Hill Esq.’ 1723. 


King Henry VI. Part 1. 

Henry the Sixth, the first part. With the 
Murder of Humphrey Duke of Gloucester as it 
was acted at the Dukes Theatre. By Mr. 
[John] Crown. 1681. 

Betterton took the part of the Duke. 
The first separate edition of the original was 
published by Tonson, 1735. 


King Henry VI. Part 2. 

The Misery of Civil War. A Tragedy, as it 
was acted at the Duke’s Theatre, by His Royal 
Highnesses Servants. Written by Mr. Crown. 
1680. 

Betterton took the part of the Earl of Warwick. 

Theophilus Cibber altered ‘Henry VI’ in 
1720, and his version was performed at Drury 
Lane sth July, 1723. Ambrose Philips produced 
‘Humfrey Duke of Gloucester, A Tragedy,’ in 
1723, and Richard Valpy printed at Reading in 
1795 ‘The Roses or King Henry the Sixth, an 
Historical Tragedy represented at Reading School’ ; 
second edition, London, 1810. 


King Henry VIII. 
No quartos of this play. The first separate 
edition was issued by Tonson in 1732. 
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King ‘Fohn. 

No quartos after the Restoration with the excep- 
tion of a Tragedy by Robert Davenport which is 
under some trifling obligation to Shakespeare— 
‘King John and Matilda,’ first published in 1655 
and reprinted in 1662. Colley Cibber produced 
‘Papal Tyranny in Reign of King John’ in 
1744, 8°. 


King Lear. 

The History of King Lear. Aéted at the 
Duke’s Theatre. Reviv’d with .alterations b 
N. Tate, 1681, 1689 [1690?], 1699 [17107], 
1712. Frequently reprinted after the last date 
in 8° and 12°. 

‘King Lear’ was acted, as originally written, at 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields between 1662 and 1665, but 
Tate’s wretched travesty drove the original play 
from the stage for nearly a century and a half. 
The Fool was expunged from the play, and the fifth 
act was rewritten to arrive at a happy ending—the 
most hopeless absurdity. Addison’s criticism was 
sound, but he stood alone in his protest—‘ King 
Lear is an admirable tragedy as Shakespeare wrote 
it, but as it is reformed according to the chimerical 
notion of poetical justice it has in my humble 
opinion lost half its beauty.’ One wishes Tate 
could have heard Charles Lamb’s expression of scorn 
—‘If he is to live and be happy after . . . why all 
this pudder and preparation, why torment us with 
all this unnecessary sympathy—as if at his years 
and with his experience anything was left but to 
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die.’ The original was revived by Elliston at 
Drury Lane roth February, 1823. 


King Richard II. 


The History of King Richard the Second 
acted at the Theatre Royal under the name of 
the Sicilian Usurper, With a Preparatory 
Epistle in vindication of the Author Occasion’d 
by the Prohibition of this Play on the Stage. 
By N. Tate. 1681, 1691. 


Shakespeare’s play is not mentioned by Pepys 
nor by Downes, and Genest has no note of its 
being acted before 6th February, 1738, when it 
was produced at Covent Garden. 

Lewis Theobald published an alteration of 
‘Richard II’ in 1720, and James Goodhall another 
in 1772 (Manchester). Richard Wroughton’s 
edition with alterations and additions was published 
in 1815. Edmund Kean took the part of Richard. 


King Richard III. 


The Tragical History of King Richard III as 
it is acted at the Theatre Royal. By C. Cibber 
[1700]. 

Betterton was famous for his impersonation of 
Richard III, which was not however in Shake- 
speare’s play, but in that of J. Caryl’s ‘The English 
Princess,’ 1667, which Pepys saw on 7th March of 
that year. Pepys was particularly pleased with Mary 
Davis’s dancing a jig after the end of the play. 
He says it was far beyond Nell Gwyn’s dancing in 
boy’s clothes. Shakespeare’s play was not played 
at the end of the seventeenth century, and Cibber’s 
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travesty drove the original off the stage. Kemble’s 
acting copy was a revision of Colley’s adaptation. 
It was not until 12th March, 1821, that the 
original appeared at Covent Garden. Cibber’s 
play is the most extraordinary gallimaufry that has 
ever been conco¢ted from a multitude of sources 
on a groundwork of Shakespeare. It is the work 
of an actor with the main objeét of obtaining the 
most effective situations for the presenter of 
Richard to the public. 


Love’s Labour Lost. 


This early play appears to have been left 
severely alone after the Restoration, and no quartos 
were printed. Genest has no note of its appear- 
ance on the stage. 

An adaptation for the stage was published in 
1762 under the title of ‘ The Students,’ but it does 
not appear to have been acted. The original play 
was revived at Covent Garden under Madame 
Vestris’s management. 


Macbeth. 


Macbeth: a Tragedy. Aéted at the Duke’s 
Theatre, London. Printed for William Cademan 
at the Pope’s Head in the New Exchange in 
the Strand, 1673. 

Macbeth, a Tragedy. With all the Altera- 
tions, Amendments, Additions, and New Songs 
[by Sir William Davenant] as it’s now acted at 
the Duke’s Theatre, London. Printed for P. 
Chetwin and are to be sold by most Booksellers. 


1674. 
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Reprinted in 4°, 1687, 1689, 1695, 1710. Mr. 
Jaggard (‘Shakespeare Bibliography’) mentions a 
copy of the 1674 edition as ‘ Printed for A. Clark.’ 

The 1673 edition is the first quarto edition of 
the play, but some alterations (chiefly the intro- 
duction of songs from Middleton’s ‘ The Witch’) 
were made in accordance with the knowledge of 
what changes Davenant had carried out. These 
were known from the faét that the altered play 
was acted at Dorset Garden in 1672. Only a few 
alterations were made in the 1673 edition, but it 
is a corrupt copy of the original. Cademan the 
aétor was in the cast as Donalbain, and William 
Cademan was the publisher, from which one may 
infer some connection. 

Mr. Lawrence says that there is no 1687 edition 
of the play with the alterations of Davenant, as 
that date is a mistake for 1689, but Mr. Jaggard 
mentions the two editions and notes that the one 
dated 1687 is in the Birmingham Public Library, 
the Shakespeare Memorial Library at Stratford-on- 
Avon, and formerly at Warwick Castle. Genest 
says that Macbeth had been aéted at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields as written by Shakespeare, and adds ‘ it was 
now [1672] brought forward with Machines for 
the Witches, with dances, and with all that singing 
which still continues to disgrace this admirable 
Tragedy’ (vol. i, p. 139). I believe that this is a 
mistake, because Davenant died in 1668, and had 
prepared his ‘improved’ version of the play some 
time before. It was most probably produced in 

1663, when Sir Henry Herbert received a fee of 
£1 for licensing the tragedy as a ‘revived play. 
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Pepys saw it on sth November, 1664, and thought 
it ‘a pretty good play, but admirably acted.” He 
saw it again on 28th December, 1666, and found 
it ‘a most excellent play for variety.’ On 19th April, 
1667, he specially praises ‘the dancing and music.’ 

Matthew Lock was associated with Davenant 
in the production of the ‘Siege of Rhodes,’ and 
in that of ‘Macbeth’ a few years later. For 
‘Macbeth’ he composed the music, which, with 
alterations and additions by different composers, 
continued popular for many years. It has been 
sometimes supposed that near the end of the 
seventeenth century new music was composed by 
Purcell. Dr. Cummings believes it to be early 
work of the great composer, but Mr. Lawrence, in 
his interesting article on the ‘Music of Macbeth,’ 
claims that the music was written by him at a 
later date. Mr. Barclay Squire does not mention 
this in his valuable paper on ‘ Purcell’s Dramatic 
Music,’ and the majority of musicians are not ready 
to accept the opinion that the music referred to, and 
published by Boyce in 1750 as Lock’s, was by Purcell. 

Macbeth as written by Shakespeare was restored 
to the stage by Garrick on 7th January, 1744. 


Measure for Measure. 


The Law against Lovers (in Davenant’s 
Works, 1673). 
Davenant’s play was produced at Lincoln’s Inn 


Fields on 18th February, 1662. 


Measure for Measure, or Beauty the best 
Advocate as it is aéted at the Theatre in Lincoln’s 
Inn Fields [By Charles Gildon] 1700. 
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The original play was revived at Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields on 8th December, 1720, with Quin as the 
Duke. 


Merchant of Venice. 

The Jew of Venice: a Comedy as it is aéted 
at the Theatre in Little Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
by His Majesty’s Servants [By George Gran- 
ville, Lord Lansdowne] 1701, 1711, 1713. 
[Afterwards reprinted in 12°.] 

The character of Shylock was given to Thomas 
Doggett, the chief comic aétor of his time, and 
Betterton took the part of Bassanio. A masque, 
entitled ‘Peleus and Thetis,’ was performed in a 
scene exhibiting an entertainment where the com- 
pany drink toasts. Antonio proposes ‘ Friendship,’ 
Bassanio ‘ Love and Portia,’ and Shylock ‘ Interest 
upon Interest.’ The Princes of Morocco and 
Aragon, Salanio, Salarino, Tubal, the two Gobbos, 
and other characters, were suppressed. This poor 
play held the stage for some years, but by the 
shining merit of Charles Macklin when the 
original play was revived at Drury Lane, on 14th 
February, 1741, Shylock was raised to a serious 
tragic character, and Granville’s play was practically 
destroyed. 

Genest has no record of the acting of Shake- 
speare’s play before 1741. 


Merry Wives of Windsor. 

The Comical Gallant: or the Amours ot Sir 
John Falstaffe. A comedy as it is aéted at the 
Theatre Royal in Drury-lane by his Majesty’s 
Servants. By Mr. Dennis... 1702. 
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This was not successful, and Betterton took the 
part of Falstaff in the original play in 1704. 

Genest registers a performance of ‘ Merry Wives’ 
at the Theatre Royal on 15th August, 1667. 


Midsummer Night's Dream. 


The Merry conceited Humors of Bottom the 
Weaver [by Robert Cox]. London F. Kirkman 
and H. Marsh 1661 (Facsimile Reprint made 
by E. W. Ashbee in 1871. XIII). 


Previously published about 1646, and afterwards 
printed in ‘The Wits, or Sport upon Sport,’ by 
F. Kirkman, 1672, 1673. 

The Fairy Queen: an Opera, represented at 
the Queen’s Theatre by their Majesties Servants 
1692: another edition ‘with . . several new 
songs,’ 1693. 

‘A Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was early 
divided into two plays, and the complete play was 
seldom reprinted in the eighteenth century. It is 
mentioned by both Pepys and Downes. 


Much Ado about Nothing. 


Not mentioned by Pepys nor by Downes. 
Genest does not refer to a performance before that 
of gth February, 1721, at Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
Davenant introduced Benedick and Beatrice into 
his ‘Law against Lovers.’ An alteration (with 
additions from Moliére) was made [by James 
Miller], ‘The Universal Passion a Comedy,’ 


1737, 8°. 
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Othello. 


Othello, the Moor of Venice. A Tragedy. 

1681, 1687, 1695, 1701, 1705. 

Lowndes registers editions dated 1670, 1674, 
and 1697, but Jaggard in quoting these gives no 
note of any copies known to him. Lowndes also 
says the play was altered by Dryden, but I can 
find no authority for this statement. Pepys saw 
‘Othello’ on 11th Odtober, 1660, at the Cockpit in 
Drury Lane, and on 6th February, 1669, at the 
Theatre Royal. 


Pericles. 


No quarto. Betterton took the part of Pericles 
when he was with Rhodes’s Company at the 
Cockpit in 1660. 

George Lillo published in 1738 a play of three 
aéts, entitled ‘ Marina,’ 8°, which contained the 
last two aéts of ‘Pericles,’ with additions and 
alterations. Mr. Fleay printed for the New 
Shakspere Society ‘The Strange and Worthy 
Accidents in the Birth and Life of Marina. By 
William Shakspere. Extracted by F. G. Fleay 
from the play of Pericles.’ 


Romeo and ‘Fuliet. 


The History and Fall of Caius Marius: a 
Tragedy as it is acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 
By Thomas Otway. 1680. 

Aéted at the Theatre Royal, 1692, 1696, 1703. 
The first ‘improver’ of Shakespeare was the Hon. 
James Howard, who turned ‘Romeo and Juliet’ 
into a tragi-comedy, having anticipated Garrick in 
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making the play end happily. This was not 
printed; but Downes tells that ‘when the play 
was reviv'd again, 'twas played alternately, Tragical 
one day and tragicomical another ; for several days 
together.” Theophilus Cibber made a new version, 
which was produced at the Haymarket, 11th 
September, 1744, and published in the same year. 


Taming of the Shrew. 
Sauny the Scot or the Taming of the Shrew, 

a Comedy as it is now acted at the Theatre 

Royal. Written by John Lacy. 1698, 1708. 

This absurd play was produced at the Theatre 
Royal, rgth April, 1667. : 

The original play was not acted after the 
Restoration until the nineteenth century. 

Garrick condensed the play and entitled it 
‘Katherine and Petruchio,’ 1756. 

Charles Johnson called his adaptation ‘The 
Cobler of Preston,’ 1716. 


The Tempest. 
The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island. A 
Comedy as it is now a¢ted at his Highness the 
Duke of York’s Theatre [Altered by Sir Wm. 
Davenant and John Dryden]. London, H. 
Herringman. 1670. 
The Ariels Songs in the Play call’d The Tem- 
pest [2 leaves without title-page 1607? B.M.]. 
The Tempest, or the Enchanted Island, a 
Comedy, as it is now acted at . . . the Duke of 
York’s Theatre, London [altered, and machinery 
added by Thomas Shadwell]. H. Herringman, 
1674, 1676 (2 editions), 1690, 1695, 1701. 
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The English Opera or The Vocal Musick in 
Psyche. . . . To which is adjoined the Instru- 
mental Musick in the Tempest, by Matthew 
Lock. London, J. Carr, 1675. 

Mr. Jaggard’s ‘Shakespeare Bibliography’ has 
also the following title: 

‘Choice Ayres and dialogues. . . . To which 
in this new edition are added many score new 
songs and also those songs sung in the famous 
play called The Tempest. London, 1675.’ 
There seems to be some mistake here, as Play- 

ford’s ‘Choice Songs and Ayres,’ 1693, and ‘Choice 
Ayres, Songs and Dialogues second edition 1675,’ 
in the British Museum, have no such additions to 
the titles. 

The history of ‘The Tempest, or the Enchanted 
Island,’ is a very curious one. Davenant was the 
originator of this unfortunate perversion of Shakes- 
peare’s play, which was seen by Pepys on its first 
appearance at the Duke of York’s Theatre in 1667. 
Dryden helped Davenant in the carrying out of his 
ideas, but how much he had to do with it we do 
not know. When Davenant died in 1668 the task 
of publication fell upon Dryden, and the play was 
published in 1670. In the preface he explains the 
situation. He tells how Fletcher and Suckling 
both imitated ‘The Tempest,’ the former in his 
‘Sea Voyage’ and the latter in his ‘Goblins.’ 
Dryden continues, ‘ But Sir William Davenant as he 
was a man of quick and piercing imagination, soon 
found that somewhat might be added to the design 
of Shakespeare, of which neither Fletcher nor 
Suckling had ever thought, and therefore to put 
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the last hand to it, he design’d the Counterpart to 
Shakespeare’s plot, namely that of a man who had 
never seen a woman; that by this means those two 
characters of Innocence and Love might more 
illustrate and commend each other: This excellent 
contrivance he was pleas’d to communicate to me, 
and to desire my assistance in it. I confess that 
from the very first moment it so pleas’d me that I 
never writ anything with more delight.’ 

Besides the duplication mentioned by Dryden, 
Miranda is given a sister who also never saw 
man, and Caliban’s sister Sycorax is introduced. 
This duplication was a cherished idea with Daven- 
ant, and adopted in other plays of his. The 
complications originated by these additions quite 
alien to Shakespeare’s spirit led to much coarseness 
both in thought and expression. In faét, a beau- 
tiful play is completely vulgarized to suit the taste 
of the most unrefined. Now a curious point 
respecting the various later editions has to be 
explained. 

In Downes’s ‘ Roscius Anglicanus’ we are told: 
‘The year after in 1673 ‘‘ The Tempest” made into 
an opera by Mr. Shadwell, having all new in it; as 
Scenes, Machines; particularly one scene painted 
with Myriads of Ariel[’s] spirits ; and another flying 
away, with a table furnisht out with fruits, sweet 
meats and all sorts of viands; just when Duke 
Trinculo and his companions were going to dinner ; 
all was things perform’d so admirably well, that not 
any succeeding Opera got more Money.’ Now as 
no edition is known with Shadwell’s name on it, it 
has generally been supposed that this was never 
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published. As a faét the editions of 1674 and 1676, 
and all succeeding editions with Dryden’s Preface, 
are really reproductions of Shadwell’s Opera, and it 
is only the edition of 1670 which represents 
Davenant’s and Dryden’s play. How it came to 
pass that Dryden’s name was continued to Shad- 
well’s opera we cannot tell. Strangely enough, in 
the Dramatic Works of Davenant, edited by Maid- 
ment and Logan, 1874, Shadwell’s Opera, 1674, 
was reprinted as the work of Davenant and Dryden, 
and the same thing occurs in Scott’s edition of 
Dryden. Shadwell made many alterations in the 
arrangement of the text, and added long descrip- 
tions of the machinery as well as songs and a short 
Masque of Neptune and Amphitrite. A song by 
Shadwell, ‘Arise, ye subterranean winds,’ with 
music by Pietro Reggio, attracted special attention, 
and a new charaéter (Milcha) was supposed to 
be necessary as a companion for Ariel. In his 
valuable article on Purcell’s Dramatic Music, Mr. 
Barclay Squire came very near to a solution of the 
difficulty, although he does not refer to the 1674 
edition, which is not in the British Museum 
Library. He writes, after referring to differences 
in the editions, ‘It seems almost certain that these 
changes represent the alterations made by Shadwell 
for the Dorset Garden produétion in 1673.’ 

It was, however, left for Mr. W. J. Lawrence 
to settle completely the distinétive characters of 
the 1670 edition, and the 1674 and subsequent 
editions, which he did in an article published in 
‘Anglia’ (April, 1904). This has generally been 
overlooked by bibliographers, but as it is now 
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reprinted in his ‘ Elizabethan Playhouse and other 
Studies’ it will reach a larger circle of readers. 
Sir Ernest Clarke, who had not seen the article in 
‘Anglia,’ discovered the fact independently, and 
explained it with some further information in a 
letter to the ‘ Atheneum’ (25th August, 1906). 

In Dryden’s ‘ Comedies, Tragedies and Operas,’ 
1701, folio, vol. i, Tonson reprinted the text of 
the 1670 edition, but in his collection of the 
separate plays and poems in four quarto volumes 
the Shadwell edition was used (1690 is the date of 
the copy in my set). 

It is quite a mystery why neither Dryden nor 
Shadwell protested against the continued publica- 
tion of Shadwell’s Opera as Davenant and Dryden’s 
play. This appears the more remarkable from an 
important discovery among the British Museum 
MSS. (Egerton, 2,623) by Mr. Lawrence of the 
Prologue and Epilogue written by Shadwell for 
the performance of his version in 1673. Dryden’s 
prologue and epilogue continued to appear in all 
the editions. The only explanation is that printed 
plays were the property of the publishers, who 
could do what they liked with them. 


Timon of Athens. 


The History of Timon of Athens, the Man- 
Hater. As it is acted at the Duke’s Theatre. 
Made into a Play by Tho. Shadwell, 1678, 
1688, 1703. 

Genest gives no notice of the aéting of Shake- 
speare’s play before 28th Odtober, 1816, at Drury 
Lane. 
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| Jaggard says eleven editions of Shadwell’s altera- 
\ tion were published before Tonson issued the first 
separate edition of the original play (1734). 

The play was subsequently altered by Dance, 
1768; Richard Cumberland, 1771; Love, 1771; 
] and Hull, 1786. 





















Titus Andronicus. 


Titus Andronicus, or the Rape of Lavinia. 
Acted at the Theatre Royall; alter’d from Mr. 
Shakespear’s Works by Mr. Edw. Ravenscroft. 
1687. 

This play was acted at the Theatre Royal in 
1678. 


Troilus and Cressida. 


Troilus and Cressida, or Truth too late. A 
Tragedy as it is aéted at the Duke’s Theatre. 
Written by John Dryden, 1679, 1695. 


Dryden stated that ‘the whole fifth aét, both 
plot and writing are my own additions.’ 

The original play has no record in Genest’s 
History. Dryden’s superseded it. 


Twelfth Night. 


Love betray’d or the Agreeable Disappoint- 

ment, a Comedy . . . By the Author of The 

| Ladies’ Visiting Day [Charles Burnaby] 1703 
(See A/l’s Well.) 


Pepys saw the original play three times, but did 
not care for it. When he went on 6th January, 
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1663, he was surprised that it was not ‘related at 
all to the name or theday.’ It was revived in 1741 
(15th January) at Drury Lane. 


Two Gentlemen of Verona. 


No separate text of this play is known before those 
issued in 1734 by Jacob Tonson and R. Walker. 
Benjamin Victor published his version ‘ with alter- 
ations and additionc’ in 1763. It was acted at 
Drury Lane 22nd December, 1762. 

Genest has no mention of the original play being 
acted before 1784. 


Winter's Tale. 


This play was produced at Goodman’s Fields 
25th January, 1741, when it was stated to be the 
first performance for one hundred years. It was 
revived at Covent Garden 24th April, 1771. 
Macnamara Morgan made a farce from the play, 
and entitled it ‘ Florizel and Perdita, or the Sheep- 
shearing,’ 1754. Garrick produced his ‘ Florizel 
and Perdita’ in 1756, and it was published in 
1758. Charles Marsh published ‘The Winter’s 
Tale, a Play alter’d from Shakespear,’ in 1756. 


Henry B. WHEATLEY. 
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‘THE TALE OF A TUB, REVERS’D’ 
AND ‘CHARACTERS AND CRITI- 
CISMS UPON THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN ORATORS, Etc.’ 


I. 


N 1705 there were published two 
* (if not three or four) translations 





Z SS controversy : 

(a) ‘The Tale of a Tub revers’d.’ 
(a free adaptation of Fureticre’s ‘ Nouvelle 
allegorique ou histoire des derniers troubles 
arrivez au royaume d’Eloquence, A 
Amsteldam, Par Raphael Smith. 1658) 

(b) ‘Charaéters and Criticisms upon the Ancient 

and Modern Orators. . . .” 
(a translation of de Calliére’s ‘ Histoire 
poétique de la guerre nouvellement 
declarée entre les anciens et les modernes’ 
(1688).) 

In the ‘Tale of a Tub revers’d’ there is adver- 
tised as ‘In the Press, and will speedily be Pub- 
lished in 8°’ and ‘ will be sold by John Nutt,’ 

An Historical Account of the War lately Declared 
between the Ancient and Modern Poets. 

This title appears to be an adaptation of the title of 

de Calliere’s book: and one would expect the book 

itself to be a translation of de Calliere. In this 
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case it is probably the same book as that called 
* Characters and Criticisms’ (cf. p. 282 below). 

In ‘ Characters and Criticisms’ is advertised as 
‘Lately Published,’ and ‘Sold by John Nutt,’ 

The Redel/lion: Or, an Account of the late 
Civil Wars in the Kingdom of Eloquence 8vo 
By the Author of the Ta/e of the Tub Price 1s. 6d. 

This title appears to be an adaptation of the title 
of Furetiere’s book, and one would suppose ‘ The 
Rebellion’ to be the same book as the ‘'Tale of a 
Tub, revers’d.’' 

Only one copy of the ‘ Tale of a Tub, revers’d’ 
appears to be known. It is preserved in the 
Library at Lambeth Palace. There are two copies 
of ‘Characters and Criticisms’ in the British 
Museum, one dated 1705, and the other (identical 
with the first in everything except the title page) 
dated 1714. 

No copy seems to be known of the ‘ Historical 
Account of the War lately Declared,’ etc., or of 
‘The Rebellion.’ 


II. 


Tue Tate of a Tus, REVERS D, FOR THE 
Oniversal Improvement or Mankinp. Dim 
Multumque desideratum. With a Charaéter of the 
AvuTHor. Nemo me impune Lacessit. London, 
Printed and Sold by 4. Baldwin in Warwick- 
Lane, MDCCV. 

* In the Term Catalogue for Mich, 1704 appears the following 
title: ‘The Rebellion, or An Account of the late Civil Wars in 
the Kingdom of Eloquence. Oétavo. Sold by the Booksellers.’ 
(See Arber’s ‘Term Catalogues,’ iii, 428). Cf p. 273 below: 
‘the Bookseller . . . thinks fit to be nameless,’ 
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The copy of this book preserved in the Library 
of Lambeth Palace is irregular." The first leaf of 
quire A and the first leaf of quire B appear to 
have been cut away. To take their place a single 
sheet of different paper appears to have been placed 
round quire A, one half making a new At, and 
the other half making a new Br. 

The title of the book has been printed on the 
new Ar. This, of course, suggests that the title- 
page was cancelled after the body of the book was 
printed. The new Br contains the title of the 
book as a heading, and the opening of the text. 
The whole of quire A is used for preliminary 
matter. By cutting out Ai and Bi it was possible 
to remove all trace of any earlier title. At the end of 
the Preface it is said: ‘this is . . . a short History 
of the Rebellion in the Kingdom of Rhetorick.’ 
This confirms the suggestion already made that 
the ‘ Tale of a Tub, revers’d’ is the same work as 
‘The Rebellion’ advertised in ‘Charaéters and 
Criticisms,’ and one would suppose that it originally 
was called ‘ The Rebellion’ on its title-page. It is 
an o¢tavo, as‘ The Rebellion’ was announced to be. 

Swift’s ‘Tale of a Tub’ was published in 1704. 
The title ‘ The Tale of a Tub, revers’d’ was probably 
a catch-penny device. It has no relation whatever 
to the contents of the book. 

The preface to the book opens with an apology 
for the absence of the author's portrait. The 
writer then wonders why that ‘ Reverend Person, 
who has lately Publish’d a compleat System of 


* As the book is bound in a volume with other pamphlets, it is 
impossible to be quite sure of its make-up. 
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Divinity, commonly called, or known by the 
Name of a Tale of a Tub’ has not printed his 
portrait before his Title-page, or rather why the 
bookseller has not done it for him ‘ (for he, good 
Soul, now Rests in Peace with ‘u/ian, Hobbes, 
Aretine, and those other incorrupt Pillars of the 
Church)'... but having Frighted the World... 
into a firm and Solid Belief, of all the Articles of 
Christianity, it might not have been convenient 
for him to have appeared after that in a Lay Habit 
. . . tho’ he might easily have supplyed that 
defeét, by borrowing ‘erry Collier's Gown, or 
getting Orders from that Pious and Primitive and 
exemplary Liver, the Good Bishop of St. Davids.’* 

The writer next apologises for printing no com- 
mendatory verses, and then explains what the book 
is: ‘before we part, Courteous Reader, I must 
inform thee, the Bookseller, or Proprietor of this 
Copy, who for certain Reasons of State, thinks fit 
to be Nameless, would have suborn’d me to have 
put a horrid Imposture upon thee; for tho’ he 
actually knew, and was thorowly convinced in his 
own Conscience, this Book was written some 
Years ago, in the Polish Tongue, by the famous 
Wisnowiski: Yet, would you beleive it, he would 
have had me Fathered the Bastard, called it all my 
own, and Run away with the Credit of another 
Man’s Labour. Some Hints, I must tell you as 
Friend, towards the Composing this Voluminous 


' For some time after the publication of Swift’s ‘Tale of a 
Tub’ (1704) it was believed by many to be the work of Sir 
William Temple (who had died in 1699). 

? See Burnet’s ‘ History of My Own Times,’ vol. iii (ed. 1815), 


pp- 289-90. 
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and Elaborate Treatise, were taken from Monsieur 
Fureter. But to my Eternal Honour be it spoken, 
I have Adapted ’em; and after such a manner, 
tho’ I say it, that ought not—Yet after all, it may 
be necessary too to acquaint you, how just a value 
I have for my own Abilities, for in writing and 
making Love, it is become mighty Fashionable to 
commend our selves; for why the Devil should 
Tradesmen alone, enjoy the Liberty of praising 
the Wares they design to put off?’ 

Finally he says: ‘in Complaisance to your 
Curiosity, I shall acquaint you before hand, this is 
no Treatise about Occasional Conformity, nor yet 
a Dispute concerning the Rights of the upper 
or lower Houses of Convocation. But a Short 
History of the Rebellion in the Kingdom of 
Rhetorwck; when you have perused it, you will 
know the occasion. . . .” 

As a specimen of the whole work Chapter V is 
reprinted here, together with the corresponding 
pages of Furetiere’s book. 


- Cuap. V 
3 ‘The Forces Poetry /ent to the Affiftance of her Sifter. 


HE Peace thus concluded, the Princefs im- 
mediately fent her Sifter the Forces fhe had 
Levyed; which for the moft part confifted of 
Cavalry. The Great Shake/pear, High Conflable of 

p- Pres cét accord tout fut affez calme dans 
4h PEtat: auffi toft la Princeffe enuoya a fa 
fceur les troupes qu’elle avoit fur pied, qui étoient 
toutes de Gendarmerie & de Cavalerie. Le grand 
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the Kingdom, led three powerful Dramatick Can- 
tons, Tragedy, Comedy, and Tragi-comedy, Provinces 
her Highnefs had intirely committed to his Com- 
mand ; thefe were furious Troops, that immediately 
entered into the Heart of Towns and Kingdoms, 
led intire Countries Captive, and occafioned {trange 
Commotions where ever they came. 

From the Lyrick Coafts, came great quantities 
of light Arm’d Horfe, Led by Cow/ey, O/dham and 
fome others, who had Conquered unknown Lands ; 
and imitating the great Examples of Pindar and 
Horace, acquired a fame | little inferior to theirs: P- 
Here you might have feen thofe invincible Troops, 
the Plagues of Athens, the beft Mounted, and 
moft Regular of any in this Squadron: But their 
Renowned Captain, having obtained a more honour- 
able Poft, only Commanded here by Proxy. 





CornEILLE Connétabledu Royaume, ename | nabeau- P- 


coup des quatre Cantons Dramatiques." que la 42 


Princefle Poégfe luy avoit donnez en Souuerainete. 
C’étoit des troupes véhémentes: qui entroient dans 
le coeur des Villes & des Provinces ; qui entrainoient 
les Peuples entiers, & leur donnoient toutes fortes 
de mouvemens. 

Il en fut amené des coftes Lyrigues' par Mat- 
HERBE & par Racan; dont I'vn étoit Admiral, & 
Pautre Vice-admiral, qui ayant pris pour guide la 


»Ce font les pieces qui paroiffent fur le Théatre, fcauoir la 
Tragédie, Tragi-Comédie, Comédie & Paftorare. 

i Ce font les Odes & les Stances qui fe chatoiét autrefois fur les 
inftrumés de Mufique. 
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Next came the mighty Mi/ton, Sovereign Prince 
of Epic-Land, followed by two Armies raifed at 


his own Expence: 


So numerous were his Troops, 


his fole Comparifons and De/criptions were {fufficient 


to have form’d whole Regiments. 


But his lateft 


Levies were not Comparable to his veteran Soldiers ; 
for tho’ by their Affiftance he regain’d his Parade, 
at the fame inftant he loft abundance of Credit. 
After him, walked Spencer, by fome prefer’d to the 


then at an awful diftance Denham and 


former ; 
fome others, at the Head of {mall Parties: 
Renowned B/...2.. 


And the 


.re, who brought more Soldiers 


into the Field than any other Chief; indeed they 
were fomething Irregular, fome tall enough for 


Granadiers, others of the Pigmy fize; 


yet were 


34 very acceptable | to her Majefty ; for being ex- 





Bouffolle' Horatianne,™ navigérent des mers aupara- 
vant inconnués, & en apporterent de nouueaux 


brillans. 


Chappelain grand Podefta des terres Epiques," 
amena auffi beaucoup de troupes qu’il avoit levée 
fort lentement & a grand frais; mais en recopenfe 
fi leftes, fi polies, & fi vigoureufes, qu’on ne devoit 


P- point | regretter ni le temps ny Il’argent. 


Il fit 


3méme vn fi puiffant corps, que des feules Com- 
paraifons & Defcriptions on auroit pi faire des 


'C’eft laiguille aymantée qui fert aux Pilotes 4 fe conduire fur 


la Mer. 


™ Cela s’en tend de limitation d’Horace Poéte Latin, qui a 


excellé 4 faire des Odes. 


" Ce font les Potmes qui décrivent les Hiftoires des Héros, tels 
que celuy qu’a fait Monfieur Chappelain fur l’Hiftoire de la 


Pucelle d’Orléans. 
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treamly like the Enemies Troops, both in Form 
and Habit, they made excellent Spies. 

From the Province of Idy//e’s arrived a Regiment 
or two under the Command of Creech; and from 
the Satyric Forreft, Butler and Garth, Grand Cen/ors 
of the Kingdom, brought powerful Parties, ex- 
cellently well Arm’d; which never fail’d of making 
dreadful Slaughter where ever they Charged. 

From the Land of E/egies likewife, came two 
Renowed Chiefs, Wa//er and Rocheffer, each famous 
in his feveral way; the former relyed more 
upon Art, the other on Nature, who's peculiar 
Favorite he feems to have been: One inriched his 
Native Country with Flowers Tranfplanted from 
Rome and Athens; the other found Subject enough 
to employ his Fancy at home. The firft could 





Régimens, Secudéry & De/marets y firent pareille- 
ment des levées. Mais comme ce fut plus a la 
hate, leurs armes ne purent pas étre fi polies & fi 
luifantes, de forte qu’elles ébloiiirent moins de 
monde. 

Il vint auffi beaucoup de forces de la Prouince 
des Idy//es,° fous la conduite de Saint AMANT, qui 
en étoit le Bourgme/fre. 

Des Fore/is Satyriques, REGNiER grand Cen/eur du 
Royaume, en amena de fort bien armées, & qui 
étoient redoubtables auffi bien aux plus puiffans 
qu’aux plus foibles. 

De 1’ Ile Sonnante, ou Terre des Sonnets, GomBAVD 


° C’eft vn efpece de Potme de Bergeries qu’on a quelquefois 
porté iufques dans le ftile Héroique, ainfi Monfieur de S$. Amant 
a intitulé Idylle fon Po&me de Moy fe fauve. 
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never name his Saccharifa, without making her a 
Goddefs ; the laft frequently drefs’d his PAs/ds in a 
very homely Garb: In fine, Waller had more ot 
Homer in him, Rochefler of Ovid. Thefe were 
attended by Sucklin, Sidley, Granville and fome 
35 others, who never | gave farther proofs of their 
Courage than Attacking Ladies Hearts. 

Not a part of the Poetick Country, but fhewed 
their hearty Zeal upon this occafion, nay Chaucer 
himfelf, notwithftanding his Age, march’d at the 
head of his Invalids to Queen RHETORICK’s 
Affiftance; and for the convenience of being 
fupplied with an Interpreter, had leave to take 
his Poft near Dryden. 

Nor were Warlike Engins wanting, Dioc/efan, 
Circe, Pfyche; the Emperor of the Moon, Rinaldo 





le grand Ca/uiffe & Légiflateur du pais en fit venir 
de bien propres & | de bien leftes. II tira auffi des 
Montagnes Epigrammatiques, trois Compagnies de 
Cheuaux Légers de petite taille; mais qui com- 
battoient auec vne merueilleufe viuaciteé, & qui 
auoient des traits fort dangereux, qu’ils lancoient 
auec vne adrefle nompareille. II s’en étoit ferui a 
démembrer la Principauté, qu’y avoit auparavant 
viurpée le Préfident Ménard. 

De la Region des Vers galands, \es grands Maiftres 
Vorrure & SARRASSINen amenérent en bon nombre; 
& montrérent tant de zele en cette occafion, qu’ils 
allérent faire des courfes fur les étrangers & fur les 
Efpagnols, d’ou ils amenérent les Romancés & les 
Glofes.” 


P Ce font deux fortes de Poéfies Frangoifes imitées depuis peu 


44 
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a and Armida, with the Mad Lover, fent all their 

a / Machines fo wonderful in their kinds, the Authors 

yr paffed for Conjurers with the Vulgar; who mif- 

e took ’em for the Lawful Heirs of Mer/in and Roger 

e Bacon. Thefe were Subjeét to the Command of 

ir Interlude, Grand Matter of the Ordnance, a faithful 
Attendant upon her Highnefs, who always march’d 

d accompanied with a numerous Train of Artillery. 

r | — 

e Enfin, de diverfes contrées du Royaume, force 

's vieux Soldats fe vinrent ranger fous la conduite de 

g CotteTeT leur Maifire de Camp: dont il for | ma P: 

e plufienrs corps, fameux pour auoir: fait quelques 
campagnes dans les Terre d’ Imprimerie. La ils luy 

1, avoient acquis beaucoup de Reputation, & donné 

fo le moyen de vivre en Bourgots de Parnaffe de {es 

~ Revenus Poétiques. A fes coftez étoit la Belle 

ir CraupineE fa chéere Epoufe; qu'il aimoit fi tendre- 

Ss ment qu’il ne la perdoit jamais de veué; & foit en 

e paix foit en guerre, ils marchoient todjours enfemble, 

- comme Ferdinand & [fabelle Rois de Caftille & 

ii d’Aragon. Elle menoit auec elle vne petite Brigade 

it de Madrigaux, fort vifs & fort polis, qu'elle avoit 

a mis fur pied, & leué fur les terres qui luy apparte- 

t noient en propre. Elle étoit d’ailleurs fi adroite, 
qu'elle tiroit todjours droit au cceur, & faifoit des 

S playes mortelles. 

: De ce méme lieu partirent | de grandes pieces de - 

s Machines, qui donnoient de I’étonnement aux * 


regardans. Le grand Maiffre qui les conduifoit 
étoit le Seigneur Ba//et, vn des Gentils hommes 


des E{pagnols dont on void des exemples dans Voiture & Sarrafin, 
qui ont excelé a faire des vers de galanteries. 
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He had the misfortune to lofe his Tongue, when 

he was taken Prifoner by the Barbarians; yet you 

might underftand his meaning very well by the 
. signs he made: Se | veral Poets were confiderably 
obliged to this great Officer, for filling up huge 
Hiatus’s in their Works; tho’ amongft the better 
fort, it was reckoned Difhonourable to pray his 
Affiftance: He always entertained a great many 
petty Scriblers in his Service Pigmy-Genius’s, that 
could never run a Carreer of above two couples, 
without being out of Breath. Yet their Addrefs 
fupplyed the Defects of Nature; and having enter’d 
into League with Purce/, Sovereign Prince of 
Mufick, they foon made fo confiderable a Progrefs 
that the meaneft Performances by their help, 
would pafs Mufter at any time, whilft the moft Cor- 
rect Pieces of Dryden, Congreve and Wycherly, were 
flighted by the depraved Appetite of the Age. 





fervans de la Princeffe. Il marchoit auec vn fi 
grand attirail, qu'il employoit quelquesfois les 
Ingénieurs & les Machiniftes tout le long de la 
Campagne; pour paroitre deux ou trois fois durant 
le quartier d Hyver. Mais par vn grand malheur 
ayant été pris en Guerre par les Barbares, il avoit 
ei la langue coupée, de forte qu'il étoit muet; 
Neantmoins il s’expliquoit affez par fignes; & 
quelques Seigneurs de la Cour Poétique, briguoient 
fouuent lhonneur de luy fervir de truchements. 
_ Or la plus part d’entr’eux étoiét des Poétes Pigmées, 
47 Chanfonniers de profeffion, gens fans force & fans | 
vigueur, portez par des Gens WNains, qui ne 
pouvoient fournir vne carriere de deux couplets 
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Ill. 


The title-pages of the two editions of ‘ Charac- 
ters and Criticisms’ vary somewhat. They are: 
(1) CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS UPON THE 
Ancient and Modern 
Orators | Musicians 
Poets Statuartes, & 
Painters | | other Arts and 
Sciences. 





fans perdre I’haleine. Cependant leur adreffe 
fupléant au defaut de leur courage; avec Il’aide 
du beau fexe (qui a formé vn party tres-confiderable 
dans le Royaume Poétique:) Ils s’étoient rendus 
néceflaires al’Etat. Car ils éftoient deuenus Mazs/fres 
des Monnoyes, en vn pais ou le plus fouuent on ne 
payoit qu’en chanfons & en gambades. Leur 
credit s’étoit fort accri depuis qu’ils avoient fait 
alliance auec le general LAMBERT, Souuerain des Terres 
dela Mufique ; qui faifoit paffer pour de bon or celuy 
d’Alchimie, & donnoit aux plus communes matiéres 
vn certain air qui leur faifoit avoir auffi grad cours 
dans le Monde, que fi c’euft été quelques pieces de | P- 
valeur et de bonalloy. Par ces addreffes ils s’eftoient 48 
rendus fi redoubtables qu’ils auoient autrefois bien 
donné de la peine au grand CoRNEILLE; a caufe que 
ayant follicité de s’allier auec eux; il n’y avoit pas 
voulu entendre, quoy que pour s’en excufer, il eit 
envoyé a Ariffe leur Deputé vn Manifefte? fi beau 


que jamais aucun Prince n’en a publié de femblable. 

4C’est une excellente lettre en vers que Monfieur Corneille 
écrivit du téps du Cid fous le titre d’excufe 4 Arifte, fur le refus 
qu’il luy fit de faire des Chafons; ce qui donna occafion 4 tous les 
libelles qui furent lors faits contre luy. 
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Together with a Porm (In Blank Verse) 
InTITLED: The Age of LEWIS the Great. 
Made English from the French Original, 
Written by the Bishop of Cambray, (Author 
of Telemachus.) Lonpon: Printed, and 
Sold by ‘fohn Nutt, near Stationers-Hall, 
MDCCV. 


CHARACTERS AND CRITICISMS UPON THE 
Ancient and Modern 

Sree, | j Aiatiowe, 

Poets, Statuaries, & 

Painters, | tether Arts and 

Sciences. 

Wit an Heroick Poem (in Blank Verse) 
IntiruteD The Age of Lewis the Great. 
Written Originally in French by the Arch- 
bishop of Camsray, and made Engissh 
By ¥.G. LONDON, Printed for RicHarp 
SmiTH, at Bishop Beveridge’s Head in 
Pater-Noster-Row. 1714. 


Apart from the title-pages the two editions are 
identical. 

In both issues page 1 bears the title: a Poetical 
Account oF THE War Lately Declared between 
the Ancients and Moderns ; and this title, abbreviated, 
is repeated throughout the book in the headlines. 

The copy of the 1714 edition in the British 
Museum contains the following MS. note by Dr. 
Farmer, the larger part of which has hitherto 
been overlooked through one of the end-papers 
having been accidentally stuck down. The ends 
of some of the lines are now covered by the 
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binding. What appear to be the missing letters 
are added in square brackets. 


‘La Guerre des Auteurs anciens & modernes. 
8° Paris. 1671.’ Bacon’sC.[  ]. 

“ Histoire Poétique de la guerre nouvellement 
déclarée entre les Ancienes & les Modernes. Ams. 
16 [ ] 12°.” by Mr. Calliere. see Hist 

] Li Vol. 2. P. 169. by Arch. Bowe[r]. 

This book is a Translation of the last piece; 
it has been ascribed to Capt. Bladen. 

This appears to be the work, from which 
Wotton accused Swift of Plagiarism; & perhaps 
not without some Reason. He indeed calls it 
(upon Memory) Combat des Livres, which Swift 
says, He had neither seen nor heard of. See the 
Apol. to Tale of a Tub. 

This Copy has plainly a new Title page. 
Qu? when the book first pr* I believe, 1705. 


The Author of the Life of Sir W. Temple 
p- 405, asserts that [the] hint of the Bartle of the 
Books was taken from an allegorical Novel, by 
M. de Furetitre call[ed] ‘Les Troubles arrivez 
au Royau[me] d’Eloquence’ &c. 

See the Advertisement at the End of this 
Book. 


On La Guerre des Auteurs &c. see H. Rigault 
CEuvres I: Histoire de la Querelle des Anciens 
et des Modernes pp. 83-4. 

The ‘ Hist. Lit* by Arch. Bower’ is the ‘ Historia 
Literaria,’ a monthly review written by Archibald 
Bower (1686-1766) which was begun in 1730 and 
discontinued in 17 34. 
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‘Capt. Bladen’ is presumably Martin Bladen 
(1680-1746), the translator of Cesar. He rose to 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel. I do not know 
where, when, or by whom, the ‘ Characters and 
Criticisms’ was ascribed to him. 

Wotton’s accusation of plagiarism was made in 
‘A Defense of the Reflections upon Ancient & 
Modern Learning. . . . With Observations upon 
The Tale of a Tub,’ printed with the third edition 
of his ‘Reflections upon Ancient and Modern 
Learning’ issued in 1705. 

‘This Copy has plainly a new Title page’ (see 
page 282 above). 

‘The Author of the Life of Sir W. Temple’ is 
Abel Boyer. 

‘The Advertisement at the End of this Book’ 
refers to the advertisement of ‘ The Rebellion’ (see 
I above). 


IV. 


This paper could not have been written without 
the help of Mr. Barwick, of the British Museum, 
who very kindly solved some difficulties for me, 
and of the Rev. Claude Jenkins, the Lambeth 
librarian, who very kindly obtained from the 
Archbishop of Canterbury permission for me to 
take the copy of the ‘Tale of a Tub revers’d’ to 
the British Museum for comparison with Furetieére. 
I offer them my thanks. 

A. C. GuTHKELCH. 





‘THE KENTISH POST OR THE 
CANTERBURY NEWS LETTER.’ 


=~i)HE Editors have kindly allowed me 
aA to add a note to Mr. Plomer’s inter- 


Paty esting paper on James Abree, the 

|] K3eu, second printer at Canterbury. By a 

ye chance dear to the collector, I believe 

I am the possessor of the only known copies of 
the first few numbers of ‘The Kentish Post or 
The Canterbury News Letter.’ This is a 4°, 
g by 6% inches, having a front cover with the 
title and date and place of printing and price on 
it, with a pretty floral wood block in the top of 
the lower half of the space, and the whole en- 


closed by woodcut frame in sections. 
The title runs :— 
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Kentish Bost 


or The 
CANTERBURY NEWS LETTER. 


containing 


An Historical and Political Account of the most 


Remarkable Occurrences Foreign and Domestick 


Together with the LONDON Bill of Mortality. 





Wednesday, October 23. 1717 to be continued 
weekly. 





(Wood Block) 





CANTERBURY. 





Printed by THOMAS REEVE, for the Proprietors, 1717 
Price Three Half-pence. 
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Besides the title-page there are ten pages of letter- 
press. The only Kentish items in the whole six 
numbers are the prices of hops given at the end of 
the last page, but scattered through the general 
news are a few notes of happenings on the 
Thames, including a very facetious anecdote of full 
eighteenth century flavour. 
On the first page below the title is printed :— 
*.* Printing Began and encouraged in the City and 
County of Canterbury in Kent by the Right Wor- 
shipful LAWRENCE BRIDGER Esq, MAYOR 
of the said City and the Aldermen and Common- 
Council of thesame. Inthe yearof Our Lord 1717. 
Ge The Liberty of Erecting a Printing Office in the 
Ancient County and City of Canterbury being lately 
granted, The Proprietors at the same time they 
inform the Publick that they shall weekly (to wit) 
every Wednesday publish a Newspaper, think they 
ought (in ~— to those Worthy Persons who have 
begun to be Encouragers and hope will continue to 
be Generous Promotors of their Undertaking) to 
declare, That they will be Impartial in their ac- 
counts; That they will strictly avoid all Scandal and 
Detraction on any Person of what Degree or Station 
soever; That their Paper shall consist of the most 
material Foreign Occurrences, and a Variety of 
Home-News equal to any publish’d. In Short, they 
will endeavour to make their Business as entertain- 
ing and useful to the County, as possible; and hope 
for a Favourable Reception in that they will be 
perfectly Inoffensive. 


Then separated by a line and space the foreign 
news begins. The address, opposite to the index- 
hand, is printed at the commencement of all six 
numbers. There is no duty stamp. 
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Knowing that my friend Mr. W. J. Mercer, of 
Margate, had a collection of the ‘Canterbury 
News Letter,’ I wrote to him, and he very kindly 
sent me a very full bibliographical account. 
Apparently his series is the most complete known. 
It commences with the Volume for 1726, No. 
795-898. The paper was then a small folio, as 
Mr. Plomer describes. It was issued twice a week, 
and had the woodcut of Canterbury as a heading 
to the first page. This woodcut was discontinued 
on No. 1078 (1728), re-introduced in No. 1288 
(1730), and finally dropped in 1749. Nos. 1582- 
1600 (1733) contain supplements. In 1749 the 
size of the paper was enlarged. The numbering 
was often irregular both by omitting and repeating 
the figures. 

1768. 

May — 18 Paper enlarged with two wood blocks 
on either side of title, which is printed 

ea: coset in Old English type. 

1768. May 11. Notice that James Abree retires from 
business in favour of George Kirkby, 
son of the Rev. Mr. Kirkby, deceased, 
on 24th June next. 

June 11. Notice from Geo. Kirkby that he will 
print on 25th June, in his own right, 
‘The Kentish Post.’ 

May 4. The original number of the ‘Kentish 
Gazette or Canterbury Advertizer’ 
was issued gratis by James Simmons. 

May 28. No. 1 of ‘Kentish Gazette’ was pub- 
lished, price 2d. 

July 20. The last number of ‘The Kentish Post 
or The Canterbury News Letter’ was 
published by G. Kirkby. 
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» July 23. The first number of the ‘Kentish 
Gazette or Canterbury Chronicle’ 
was issued by Messrs. Simmons and 
Kirkby and numbered one (1). 

1769. April 22. No. 95—the title was again altered to 
the ‘Kentish Gazette’ and issued 
gratis. 

Subsequent numbers were published at 
24d. This paper still flourishes. 


The death of James Abree seems to have caused 
others besides Simmons to start a paper in Canter- 
bury, for on 7th September, 1768, T. Smith & Son 
issued a prospectus for the ‘ Kentish Weekly Post 
or Canterbury Journal,’ and this duly appeared on 
12th September, price 2$d. It is a very large 
quarto, issued twice a week, and No. 1 contains 
the substance of an attempt by Kirkby to get T. 
Smith & Son to take his share of the partnership 
with Simmons off his hands. Apparently the 
businesscame to naughtand the original partnerships 
continued, and each set published its own paper. 

This first volume of the ‘ Kentish Weekly Post’ 
contains among other things a very full account of 
the execution of a man and woman for the murder 
of her husband. As this was a case of petit 
treason, the woman was burnt after having been 
hung from a peg in the stake, to which her body 
was chained when she was dead. The account is 
gruesome to the last degree; there were more 
than 5,000 people present, and the printers of the 
newspaper not only put it in their next issue, but 
published it as a pamphlet, price 24d. One little 
bit of news more may be quoted. 
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Under 31st August we find, ‘ Monday died aged 
97, Edmund Hoyle Esq: well known in the polite 
world for his “Treatise on the games of Whist, 
quadrille, piquet, chess and back-gammon.”’ The 
treatise was still an authority till quite recently. 
This newspaper continued under various names 
till 1838. 

The earliest work I can find in which J. Abree 
is stated to be the printer is Thomas Hardres’s 
‘Panegyrical Poem on the Fair and Celebrated 
Beauties in and about the City of Canterbury,’ etc. 
‘Canterbury, Printed for the Author by J. Abree 
in Castle Street, 1718.’ Folio. This has a well 
set up title-page, and the printing of the whole is 
very good. 

He was associated with W. Aylett for many 
years in his printing business, but I have not been 
able to find when the partnership ceased. In 
1726-7 he printed several quarto pamphlets in a 
very wordy and amusing quarrel between two 
Canterbury doétors, Packe and Gray. He there 
is in ‘St. Margaret’s.’ 

In 1743 he printed for the same Dr. Packe his 
‘Ankographia or description of a Chart of East 
Kent.’ This is a large quarto, and the whole is 
excellently executed, comparing most favourably 
with the London printed quarto by J. Roberts, 
which the doétor had issued in 1737, in a letter to 
the Secretary of the Royal Society. 

I have also seen a considerable number of small 
books with his imprint, pointing to quite a large 
output during the fifty years he followed his 
business in Canterbury. F. Wuu1am Cock. 





BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES FROM 
THE PRIVY PURSE EXPENSES OF 
KING HENRY THE SEVENTH. 


Cs } N the year 1831 Richard Bentley pub- 

- lished a volume of historical papers 

§ with the collective title of ‘ Excerpta 

$j Historica, or Illustrations of English 

. ™® History. One of these papers was 

called ‘ Extraéts from the Privy Purse Expenses of 

King Henry the Seventh, from December A°. 7, 

1491., to March A®. 20, 1505.’ To this the 

editor prefixed a lengthy introduétion as to its 

authority and charaéter, in which the following 
passage occurs: 


These extracts have been selected from a manuscript 
compiled several years since by Craven Orde, Esq., one of 
the Secondaries of the Office of the King’s Remembrancer 
of the Court of Exchequer, and now among the Addi- 
tional MSS. in the British Museum, No. 7099. The 
originals, doubtless, form part of the muniments of the 
King’s Remembrancer’s Office: and though the great 
exertion which have been made to collate these extracts 
with them, received every assistance from the King’s 
Remembrancer, and the other officers, they failed, because 
those MSS. are presumed to be in some of the numerous 
bags that are lying unarranged in Westminster Hall, an 
examination of which could only be effected at a sacrifice 
of time and expense which no private individual can 
incur. 
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In the ‘Addenda and Corrigenda’ to the volume 
(p. 427) it was pointed out that Additional MS. 
7099 was itself only a copy of Craven Orde’s 
original, which was bought by Sir Thomas Phillips 
at the sale of Craven Orde’s library. As a matter 
of faét, the heading to MS. 7099 is ‘ Various 
articles of the expenses of Henry 7,’ and there is 
nothing to show where it came from or from what 
source it was taken. But since the above intro- 
duétion was written the Public Record Office in 
Chancery Lane has been founded, and all records 
removed to it from the various places in which 
they had hitherto been scattered, including the 
Exchequer Records from Westminster and ‘the 
numerous bags lying unarranged in Westminster 
Hall,’ so that what was not possible in 1831 has 
met with more success in 1913. 

During recent years a printed calendar has been 
made to the various accounts in the Exchequer 
Records, one seétion consisting of Wardrobe and 
Household Accounts. It seemed at first doubtful 
whether these would prove helpful, as the ordinary 
household accounts consist of the total amounts 
paid day by day to the butcher, the baker, the 
butler, and so on, with a few notes of the sums 
paid out on the king’s behalf in charity and in 
salaries to various officers of his household in 
different parts of the country. But amongst them 
were noticed a series of entries called ‘The Account 
Books of John Heron, treasurer of the Chamber.’ 
The earliest volume covered from the eleventh to 
the thirteenth Henry VII, and consisted of 478 
pages. The size of the volume, as much as the 
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fact that it was evidently something different from 
the ordinary Household Account Book, aroused 
the present writer’s curiosity, and it turned out to 
be one of the books from which Craven Orde had 
taken his notes, and which the editor of ‘ Excerpta 
Historica’ had sought for in vain. A _ second 
volume covered the years thirteen to fifteen, and a 
third those from the fifteenth to the eighteenth, 
but no volumes were to be found for the earlier 
period from the seventh to the eleventh years, or 
for the nineteenth and twentieth Henry VII, and 
all efforts to trace these missing volumes have 
failed, so that it has only been possible to collate 
the entries given in the ‘ Extracts’ from 1495 to 
1502. The loss is not so great as it might have 
been, as Craven Orde was an antiquary who knew 
his business, and he seleéted the entries with great 
judgment and impartiality; in faét, he missed 
nothing that from a general standpoint was worth 
preserving, and we may rest satisfied that we have 
in the ‘ Extraéts’ all the most important entries in 
the missing volumes. 

The volumes now at the Public Record Office 
are in an excellent state of preservation. They 
are of good thick paper that shows little or no sign 
of decay after all these years, and are stoutly bound 
in parchment covers, which are more wrinkled and 
discoloured by age than the paper within them. 

John Heron wrote a clear and bold clerkly hand, 
and the ink is almost as black as when he dipped 
his goose-quill into it. One would like to know 
what manner of man this Treasurer of the House- 
hold was who kept this detailed account of the 
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royal expenditure, so different from all other 
household accounts of the period. He must have 
been in the closest intimacy, not only with his 
royal master, but with all the nobles, courtiers, 
and statesmen that surrounded the throne. At the 
ends of his books of accounts he made lists of those 
who owed money to the king, either officially or 
privately, and entered all sorts of memoranda for 
his own use. But of the man himself we can 
form no opinion from the scanty information 
available. He was perhaps identical with the 
John Heron who, in the third year of Henry VII's 
reign, received a grant of the manor of Rye in 
Gloucestershire, ‘in reward of faithful service.’ 
As Treasurer of the Household he received a yearly 
fee of £13 6s. 8d., and besides this he held other 
offices, being Ranger of Waltham Forest, Con- 
troller of the Port of London, Receiver-General of 
the lands of the Duke of Bedford, and Clerk of the 
Hanaper. He continued to hold his office after 
Henry VIII came to the throne, but the date of 
his death has not been found. 

John Heron made up his accounts at intervals 
of three or four days. At the head of them he 
put the names of the places where the king was 
staying at the time, but instead of putting the date 
against each entry, he made a single marginal note 
against the first of the series, so that it is not 
always clear to which particular days the entries 
refer. He also used the regnal years instead of 
the annual, but Craven Orde translated these and 
used modern figures, which was the best way of 
dealing with them. 
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Very little use has been made of these ‘ Ex- 
tracts’ by modern bibliographers. Mr. E. Gordon 
Duff, in his ‘Century of the English Book Trade,’ 
under Jacobi, quotes from Additional MS. 7099, 
but he does not appear to have been aware 
that it was in print, or that it contained other 
entries concerning printers. Again, the late John 
Macfarlane, in his monograph on Vérard, speak- 
ing of the ‘Hortus Sanitatis,’ refers to Henry 
VII’s copy as mentioned in the Privy Purse 
Expenses of Henry VII, but does not say whether 
his authority was the ‘Excerpta Historica’ or 
Additional MS. 7099; and the only other person 
that we know of who has made extensive use of 
this record is Mr. A. A. Barkas, the librarian of 
the Richmond Free Library, who quoted many of 
the bibliographical entries in the course of a paper 
which he read, and which was afterwards printed 
in the local press. On the other hand, enquiries 
show that several prominent bibliographers of 
the present day have never heard of ‘ Excerpta 
Historica,’ or Craven Orde’s ‘ Extraéts,’ so there 
seems to be a good excuse for reprinting the biblio- 
graphical notes that occur in them, and seasoning 
the dish with some gossip about the entries. 

Many of the so-called ‘ bokes’ were, it may be 
taken for granted, only account books, like these 
in which John Heron has kept his record of 
expenditure, articles of stationery—empty paper. 
But at the very threshold, on 7th March, 1492, 
we read, ‘To one Smert for an English boke, ft.’ 
This must have been either a manuscript or printed 
book, but who Smert was, or what the book was 
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about, we have no means of knowing. On 26th 
August in the same year a sum of {1 15s. is paid 
‘To Sir Peter for gilting and lymnyng of a boke.’ 
The prefix ‘Sir’ stamps Peter as a cleric, and 
distinguishes him from ‘ Master’ Peter of whom 
we read later, and the payment was undoubtedly 
for illuminating a manuscript. He is mentioned 
again on rst April, 1498, when he was paid 8s. 
for a ‘masse boke,’ and it seems conceivable that 
he was the ‘king’s confessor who on another 
occasion was paid 42s. for a ‘ boke.’ 

‘Master’ Peter, who on 14th June, 1495, was 
paid the sum of {11 3s. 4d. ‘for certain bokes 
upon a bill,’ was in all probability Peter Actors, 
the king’s official stationer, and not, as suggested 
by the editor of the ‘ Extracts, ‘the Italian poet’ 
(Petrus Carmelianus?). In another entry, on 16th 
August, 1501, his name is given in full—‘To 
Peter Auctor for v. printed bokes, 14s.’ This is 
one of the entries not taken out by Craven Orde. 
‘A boke bought for my Lorde of Yorke £1’ may 
mean either a quantity of paper or parchment 
bound together to form a register in which the 
archbishop could record the history of his province, 
a work in manuscript, or a printed book, 
whichever the imagination of the reader likes to 
picture, but its price suggests one of the two last 
as the most likely. 

In the years 1495-6 occur three entries for pay- 
ments to a certain Hugh Denes for books, in one 
case distinétly described as ‘printed bokes.’ But 
it must not be inferred that Denes was either a 
printer, bookseller or stationer. He was merely 
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one of the officers of the royal household, and 
probably bought the books at the king’s wish. 
The same remark applies to John Atkinson, whose 
name frequently occurs as receiver of sums for 
parchment and books, the articles in these cases 
being chiefly in the nature of stationery. 

On 30th March, 1496, we come into touch 
with the librarian, Quintyn Paulet, who had been 
appointed in 1464, at a salary of {10 a year for 
the term of his life, to be drawn annually from 
the customs and subsidy of the Port of Bristol. 
[Patent Roll, 94, 7.] The entry runs: ‘ Delivered 
to Quintyn for bokes £20.’ Translated into money 
of the present day this would mean a sum of {200 
or £240. Again, on 26th July, 1497, is entered 
to Quintyn Paulet fora boke £23, an equivalent 
of something like £230 or {£270 of our present 
money. Even now such a sum would be a long 
price for a single volume; but there is plenty of 
evidence to shew that the best manuscripts and 
early printed books fetched even larger prices in 
Henry VII's day. In an appendix to his mono- 
graph on Vérard, Mr. Macfarlane printed the 
account sent by that publisher to his customer, the 
Comte D’Angoulemé, for books supplied to him, 
and the details shew how easily a sum in excess of 
that paid above by Henry VII was reached. The 
material upon which it was printed or written was 
no doubt vellum, which in itself was a costly item. 
Illustrations, if hand-painted, cost between 5s. and 
358. a piece, and three or four of these would soon 
swell the price; then there was the extra illumina- 
tion, the writing or the printer’s work, and finally 
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the binding. When all this is taken into con- 
sideration it can readily be understood that many 
of the volumes purchased by Henry VII for his 
library cost even more than [23. 

On 4th May, 1499, the librarian was ‘paid 8s. 
for ‘ij Saulter Bokes,’ and on 8th December of the 
same year a sum of {1 for three books, the nature 
of which is not stated. Then on 25th March, 
1501, is an entry to him of the sum of fro ‘for 
claspes and garnyshing of the Kinges boke.’ This 
was, no doubt, one of the many costly bindings 
in velvet and silver for which Henry VII’s library 
was ‘remarkable. A few months later we find 
another payment to Quintyn Paulet of a sum of 
£12 13s. 4d. ‘for boke claspes.’ Further pur- 
chases of books for the library were recorded on 
the 31st December, 1501, when the librarian 
received {5 14s. 4d. for thirteen books. We find 
him undertaking other duties in 1503, when, on 
zist January, the sum of {1 6s. 8d. was paid to 
him ‘for writing of 2 rolls of the fundacion of 
the kinges almose houses at Westminster.’ These 
interesting entries make us regret that nothing 
more is known about Quintyn Paulet. 

On 18th June, 1502, occurs the entry noted by 
the late John Macfarlane, ‘To Antony Verard for 
two bokes called the Gardyn of Helthe £6.’ It 
seems possible that Vérard may also be referred to 
in an earlier entry in September, 1499, ‘To a 
Frenshman for certain bokes {56 3s.,’ as well as 
in a later one, ‘To a Frenshman for printed bokes 
fio 15s. Mr. A. A. Barkas has also drawn the 
same inference from these entries, and they further 
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receive a good deal of support from the faé 
that the majority of printed books belonging to 
Henry VII now at the British Museum consist of 
Vérard’s publications. They are sumptuous copies 
printed on vellum, with hand-painted illustrations, 
and are now bound in red velvet, which may 
indicate that the original covers were of the same 
material. 

Several entries relating to English printers occur 
in these Privy Purse expenses, but before dealing 
with them the following is worth notice as a 
further illustration of Henry VII’s interest in all 
that related to books: ‘25th May [1498] For a 
rewarde geven at the paper mylne 16s. 8d.’ 

To this the editor of the ‘ Extracts’ added the 
following note: ‘It is acommon idea that the first 
paper mill in England was erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth: this entry proves that they were known 
at least half a century before.’ The editor was 
himself half a century behind the times, as a 
reference to Herbert’s edition of Ames’s ‘ Typo- 
graphical Antiquities,’ published in 1785, would 
have saved him from this slip. 

The paper mill referred to in the entry was 
unquestionably that of John Tate at Hertford, from 
which the paper was supplied for the edition of 
Trevisa’s translation of the ‘De Proprietatibus 
rerum’ of Bartholomaeus Anglicus, printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde in 1495, and this reference 
shews that the mill was still at work in 1498, as, 
indeed, was already known from its use in De 
Worde’s editions of Chaucer’s ‘Canterbury Tales’ 
and the ‘Golden Legend’ in that year. Mr. 
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Gordon Duff writes, in the Catalogue of Mr. J. P. 
Morgan’s Incunabula: ‘The paper which has the 
mark of an eight-pointed star in a circle, does not 
seem to have been much used by De Worde, and 
is not found in the books of any other printer.’ 

On 6th June, 1499, the king was again at 
Westminster, and we find John Heron recording, 
‘To the printers at Westr. {1,’ and here again the 
editor of the ‘ Extraéts’ stumbled badly by adding 
this note: ‘The press of Richard Pynson who is 
mentioned in a subsequent entry.’ The entry 
undoubtedly refers to Caxton’s successor, Wynkyn 
de Worde, who was carrying on the business at 
the Red Pale, although it must not be forgotten 
that there was another printer, Julian Notary, in 
King Street, Westminster, at that time. 

On 7th January, 1502, a sum of £2 is entered 
‘For 2 new bokes bought of Ursyn.’ This may 
very well be no other than Ursyn Mylner, the 
York printer. Born at York in 1481, he was then 
just twenty-one, probably just out of his apprentice- 
ship and beginning his career as a bookseller, 
before finally settling down at York as a printer. 
Mr. E. Gordon Duff’s earliest reference to him is 
1511, when he appeared as a witness in the law- 
suit between Frederick Wandsforth and Ralph 
Pulleyn. The name Ursyn is so unusual that it 
seems very unlikely that there were two men with 
this Christian name engaged in the book trade in 
1502. 

_ are two entries-relating to Richard Pynson 
in these Extracts, but both occur at a late date, 
and the volume of John Heron’s Accounts from 
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which they were taken appears to be lost. The 
first is the simple entry on 1st November, 1503: 
‘To Rychard Pynson the printer in rewarde {1,’ 
without any clue as to the service which Pynson 
had rendered, unless it relates to an entry made 
same three weeks later, ‘For pryntinge of new 
Colletts £1 13s. 4d.’ The other entry is dated 
12th July, 1504,‘ To Richard Pynson opon a prest 
for massebokes to be printed, {10,’ a phrase at 
first very obscure, but interpreted by the help of 
Dr. McKerrow as meaning that Henry VII lent 
Pynson {10 towards the expense of printing 
‘masse-bokes,’ ‘ prest’ here meaning a ‘loan.’ In 
connection with this it is worth noting that the 
only dated book ascribed to Pynson in the year 
1504 is an edition of the Sarum Missale, which 
may very well have been the ‘masse-bokes’ 
referred to. 

Another English printer of note whose name 
occurs in these pages is Henry Jacobi, who on 
14th June, 1505, was paid the sum of £46 I0s., 
or nearly {500 of our present money, ‘ for certen 
bokes delivered to the freres of Richmount by a 
letter signed.’ 

On 6th March, 1499, we read, ‘To Master 
William Paromis an astronymyre {1.’ This is 
no doubt the William Parron mentioned by Mr. 
E. G. Duff in his Sanders Leétures (p. 68) as the 
author of a ‘prognostication’ for the year 1499, 
printed by Wynkyn de Worde, and now in the 
Bodleian, which is addressed to King Henry VII. 
This entry doubtless records the reward he 
received. 


IV. Y 
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Finally, we may note an entry in 1500, ‘To 
Doétor Ednam for a portace, £3 6s. 8d.’ This 
was Dr. John Ednam, Dean of the College of 
Stoke juxta Clare in Suffolk. He had a library 
of his own, which at his death in 1515 he 
bequeathed to the College, and he directed that 
his great printed portiforium should be chained to 
his stall in the chapel. [P.CC. 32 Holder.] 

The list of book entries which has been added 
as an ‘Appendix’ to this paper was made in the 
first instance by Mr. G. J. Gray, of Cambridge, 
and to these a few have been added from the 
‘Account Books of John Heron.’ 

Henry R. Ptomer. 


APPENDIX. 


List of entries referring to Books occurring in 
the ‘ Extracts from the Privy Purse Expenses of 
King Henry the Seventh from December A° 7, 
1491, to March A° 20, 1505.’ 

1492. 

Jan. 2. To Carter for writing of a boke, 7s. 4d. 
Mar. 7. To one Smert for an Englisshe boke, £1. 
May 21. To Assheley for writing of a boke, 4s. 4d. 
[This and similar entries are most likely of 
payments for copying books. ] 
Aug. 26. To Sir Peter for gilting and lymnyng of a 
boke, £1 1s. 

1493. 

Mar. 25. To one that brought the king a masse of the 
‘ Passyon of our Lady’ in rewarde 6s. 8d. 
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To litell Fraunces for three bokes, 12s. 
To a woman for a boke of her bought, £2. 
To Richard Bedon for writing of bokes, ros. 


To Frances Mareyn, diverse bokes by bill, 
£3 53. 

To. Master Peter for sertain bokes opon a 
— £11 3s. 4d. 


* a * 6 


For a boke bought for my Lorde of York, 
To Hugh Denes for printed, bokes, 13s. 4d. 


To Hugh Denes for a boke, 60s. 
To a boke bynder for bokes, 6s. 8d. 
Delivered to Quintyn for bokes, £20. 
To the King’s confessor for a boke, 42s. 
Hugh Denes for a boke, £1. 
To Clement Clerk for writing of thamytie of 
Flanders, £2. [The treaty with Flanders.] 
To my Lorde of Saint Asshe for a boke, £2. 
Michael Dyacon, Bishop of St. Asaph, who 
was consecrated in January, 1496, and died 
in 1500. 
»» 18. To Quintyn for bokes, £4. 
1497. 
Mar. 2. To Quintyn Paulet, £25. 
» 18. To James Braybrooke for 2 bokes, 3s. 


* & * * ae » 


July 26. To Quintyn Paulet for a boke, £23.” 


* Account book of John Heron, Treasurer of the Chamber. 
[Public Record Office, Exchequer Accounts, Household and 
Wardrobe Bundle 414.6.] 

2 Account book of John Heron. [P. R. O. Exchequer 
Accounts, Wardrobe and Household Bundle 414.16.] 












































1498. 
Mar. 4. 
April 1. 


May 25. 


July 12. 
1499. 
Mar. 6. 


Apr. 19. 
May 4. 
June 6. 


Sep. 20. 


7 


Dec. 7. 


Dec. 8. 

I 500. 
Feb. 1. 
Mar. 13. 


1501. 
Mar. 25. 


July 31. 
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To John Atkynson for a paper boke, 3s. 4d. 
To the bokebynder for five bokes, £2 13s. 4d. 
To Sir Pieter for a masse boke, 8s. 

For a rewarde geven at the paper mylne, 
16s. 8d. 

[It is a common idea that the first paper mill 
in England was erected in the reign of 
Elizabeth ; this entry proves that they were 
known at least half a century before.] 

To John Atkinson for pchemyn, ts. gd. 


To Master William Paromis, an astronymyre, 
£1. 

To John Atkinson for diverse bokes, 13s. 6d. 

To Quintyn for ij Saulter Bokes, 8s. 

To the Printers at West" £1. 

[The press of Richard Pynson, who is meu: 

tioned in a subsequent entry. ] 

To a Frensheman for sertain bokes, £56 3s. 
* * * * s 


To John Atkinson for parchment skinnes, 
1s. 8d." 
To Quintyn for iij bokes, £1. 


For a boke to Mastress Brent, §s. 
To Dr. Ednam for a portace, £3 6s. 8d. 
To John Cony for a new boke, 2s. 8d. 


To Quintyn for claspes & garnyshing of the 
Kinges boke, £10. 

To Quintyn Poulet for boke claspes, 
£12 13s. 4d. 


* Account book of John Heron. [P. R. O. Exchequer 


Accounts, Wardrobe and Household Bundle 415.3.] 
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Aug. 1. To Quintayn for a boke to the freer precher, 


1. 6s. 8d. 

4d. P »» 16. To Peter Auctor for v printed bokes, 14s. 
Dec. 31. To Quintyn for xiij bokes, £5. 14. 4. 

ne, 1502. 
Jan. 7. For 2 new bokes bought of Ursyn, £2. 

nill Mar.19. To Quintyn for bynding of 7 bokes and 

of carriage of the same, 7s. 8d. 
ere June 10. For two portaces and two masse bokes, 


£1 7s. 4d. . 
» 18. To Antony Verard for two bokes called the 
Gardyn of Helth, £6. 


yre, * . * * * . 
1503. 
6d. Jan. 31. To Quintyn for writing of 2 rolls of the 


fundacion of the Kinges almose houses at 
Westminster, £1 6s. 8d. 


oon To John Atkynson for 2 bokes of the 
warderob of the Kinges robes, 2s. 
» Nov. 1. ToRichard Pynson the prynter, in rewarde £1. 
» 24. For 3 quayre Papir, 6d. 
nes, For pryntinge of new Colletts, £1 13s. 4d. 


Mar. 1. To Ric Neville for 4 Frenshe boks, 12s. 


July 12. To Ric Pynson opon a preste for massebokes 
to be printed £10. 


Jan. 31. To the library for boks, 6s. 8d. 
Mar.15. Toa Frensheman for printed bokes, £10 1s. 
the June 14. To Henry Jacobe for certein boks delivered 
to the freres at Richemounte, by a letter 
signed, £46 10s. 























THE FOULIS EXHIBITION. 






)HOUGH constituted so recently as 
} heey 21st February, 1912, the Glasgow 
x ) Bibliographical Society found itself 
y strong enough before the end of that 
Ue year to organise an exhibition illustra- 
tive of the life and work of the brothers Foulis, 
the venture being suggested by the fact that 
23rd November, 1912, was the bicentenary of the 
birth of Andrew, the junior member of the firm. 
The exhibition was intended as the Society’s 
tribute to two eminent sons of Glasgow who have 
been strangely neglected, and was made the occasion 
of an attempt to bring together material, manu- 
script and printed, that would ultimately be used 
in compiling an adequate biography of the brothers 
and a complete bibliography of their press. The 
authorities of the University of Glasgow readily 
granted the necessary accommodation, and on 
12th April, before a large gathering, the exhibi- 
tion was opened with an address on the Foulises 
by the President of the Society, Mr. David 
Murray, LL.D." 
That the exhibition should have been held in 
the University was appropriate on various grounds. 






' The address, illustrated and much extended, has been issued 
in volume form by Messrs. James MacLehose & Sons, Glasgow. 
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The brothers, when young men, were more or 
less regular students in its classes. Robert began 
business as a bookseller in 1739, probably in the 
premises ‘within the College’ from which, two 
years later, he published a book having that address 
in the imprint. In 1743, a few months after he 
had set up a press of his own, he was appointed 
official printer to the University. At his interview 
with the College authorities he exhibited ‘ speci- 
mens of his printing,’ and its quality was ‘found 
such as he deserves well to be encouraged.’ On 
this appointment additional premises within the 
precincts of the University were probably assigned 
for the accommodation of his printing-office, and 
that privilege was further extended ten years later 
when the brothers instituted their Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Throughout the whole of their pro- 
fessional career the Foulises were in close touch 
with the University teachers. Professors Rosse, 
Muirhead, Moor and Richardson employed them 
to print their writings, or edited books issued from 
their press. Some took a more intimate part in 
correcting proofs, and in acting as their literary 
advisers. Dr. Alexander Wilson, to whose skill as 
a typefounder the Foulises owed much, became 
the University Professor of Astronomy during their 
lifetime. The close connection thus maintained 
between the printers and the professorial staff was 
highly creditable to all. It was specially to be 
commended in the College authorities. ‘It would 
always be a subject of pride to the University,’ 
said Principal Sir Donald MacAlister from the 
chair at the opening of the exhibition, ‘ that in the 
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eighteenth century, while it maintained its place as 
a centre of intellectual life and activity, it also gave 
real encouragement and shelter to the practical 
arts that subserve letters and science, and that 
under its patronage there worked James Watt, 
the philosophical instrument maker, the brothers 
Foulis, printers and engravers, and Wilson, the 
ingenious and original typefounder.’ 

Since the death of Robert Foulis two attempts 
have been made to write an account of his life. 
The eleventh Earl of Buchan, who, as Lord 
Cardross, had been a student in the Foulis Academy 
of Art, made extensive collections for a work that 
was to have been issued ‘for the benefit of the 
family of Robert Foulis, printer,’ then in poverty ; 
but the book was never written. Many of the 
manuscripts brought together vy Buchan are still 
in existence, and the contents of others are known 
through copies. Much of that material fell into 
the hands of William James Duncan, a banker in 
Glasgow, and was utilised by him in the prepara- 
tion of his ‘ Notices and Documents Illustrative of 
the Literary History of Glasgow.’' There is 
general agreement that Duncan let slip a great 
opportunity. He overlooked sources that would 
certainly have yielded much information; and 
though he compiled a goodly list of the productions 
of the Foulis press, he showed little skill either as 
a biographer or as a bibliographer. 

A number of the documents that had passed 
through the hands of both Buchan and Duncan 
were placed at the disposal of the committee for 
* Presented to the Maitland Club by W. J. Duncan’s father. 
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exhibition, and from these, and a series of family 
deeds which also were on view, much additional 
information on the personal history of the Foulises 
has been procured. As yet, however, it has been 
found impossible to trace the family beyond Andrew 
Faulds,' father of the printers. There is a sugges- 
tion that he sprang from a Fifeshire county family, 
but no corroboration can be found for the state- 
ment. Andrew Faulds first appears combining 
the business of a barber with that of a maltster and 
the keeper of a change-house. There is evidence 
that he was a man of some substance. His chief 
premises seem to have been at Glasgow Cross, then 
the centre of the city. In 1717 he acquired by 
purchase a maltkiln in St. Enoch’s Wynd, near the 
spot where St. Enoch Station now stands; and 
eighteen months later added to the utility of the 
premises by buying the yard that stretched from 
it to the public green behind. Andrew Faulds died 
in 1742. By his will made in 1738 he left his 
whole possessions to be divided equally among his 
four sons, Robert, Andrew, James, and John; his two 
daughters, Mary and Jean, both of whom were by 
this time dead, had received their portions as 
‘tochers’ on their marriages. Of his sons, James 
took out University classes in divinity, and ended 
his days asa clergyman in America. John suc- 
ceeded to his father’s business. He married, and 
more than one of his sons left for the colonies. 


' The name varied in spelling, its form being largely determined 
by the caprice of those who wrote it. The printers early fixed it 
for themselves according to the spelling that has been given to 
their name ever since. 
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A daughter, Margaret, married a shoemaker in 
Glasgow named James Couper; their descendants 
are still to be found in the city and its neighbour- 
hood. Andrew, the printer, died unmarried. 
Robert was twice married. One of his daughters 
became the wife of Archibald M’Lauchlan, an 
artist; another married Robert Dewar, foreman 
printer in her father’s employment. His only son, 
Andrew, died without issue. No trace of any 
living descendant of Robert Foulis has been found. 


II. 


For purposes of classification the exhibition was 
divided into five seétions : 

I. Printing in Glasgow, 1638-1742. 
II. The Foulis Press. 
III. Alexander Wilson, Typefounder. 
IV. Personalia. 

V. The Foulis Academy of Arts. 

Printing was introduced into Glasgow in 1638, 
but it was not till 1661 that a press was per- 
manently established in the city. For the first 
century of its existence its products did not rise 
above the mediocrity that characterised the publi- 
cations of the time; sometimes they fell below it. 
Part of the cause of the inferior printing was the 
oppressive measures adopted against the trade by 
Andrew Anderson after his appointment as King’s 
Printer in 1671, and by his widow when she 
succeeded to the benefits of the grant. The 
Glasgow press, however, had not long to endure 
the restrictions, for in 1683 Robert Sanders, then 
printer to the city, bought a share in the monopoly, 
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and was thereafter free from interference. It 
cannot be said that the security he attained im- 
proved the quality of his printing. The tendency 
indeed was always downwards, and when the 
eighteenth century opened, printing in Glasgow 
was almost as poor as it could be. Neglect of his 
business by the younger Sanders and the increasing 
trade of the city gave an opportunity for setting 
up several rival presses, none of which, however, 
did anything to raise the standard. The only 
printer who appears to have been impressed with 
the necessity of improved workmanship was Robert 
Urie, but he was not long enough in the field to 
make his influence felt. When Robert Foulis 
began business, accordingly, almost any advance 
he could make was sure to be marked. That he 
did not merely produce better work, but at once 
stepped into the position of a first-rate printer, is 
therefore all the more remarkable, and constitutes 
no little part of the debt due to him. 

During the first century of its printing activity, 
the books produced in Glasgow were either school 
manuals or volumes that appealed to the religious 
and ecclesiastical interests of the people. The 
demand for them was not great. For the first 
eighty years sufficient work could be found for 
only one city printer." Several of the early books 
are of more than passing interest. A number of 

‘In 1689 there did appear a pamphlet of sixty-three pages, 
‘The late Proceedings and Votes of the Parliament of Scotland,’ 
which claimed to be printed in Glasgow by Andrew Hepburn ; but 
there is almost conclusive evidence that the imprint is fictitious, 


and that the book was so inscribed to proteét those who sent it out 
from the vengeance of certain personages in high places. 
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problems gather round the initial production of 
George Anderson, the first printer. ‘The Protes- 
tation of the Generall Assembly’ was intended to 
vindicate the proceedings of the famous Glasgow 
Assembly of November, 1638. It is apparent 
that there was a considerable demand for the 
pamphlet. It had to be reprinted, and exists in 
three distinét ‘states.’ The same printer had the 
honour of setting up the first Hebrew book printed 
in Scotland, John Row’s Grammar and Lexicon of 
1644. One of the three copies shown in the 
exhibition had belonged to the author, and its fly- 
leaves are covered with supplementary notes in his 
handwriting. Bishop Gilbert Burnet’s ‘ Vindica- 
tion of the Authority . . . of the Church and 
State of Scotland’ was issued in two distinét 
editions during 1673. Some copies want the 
fulsome dedication to the notorious Duke of 
Lauderdale, of which he made such effective use 
when he himself was called in question for his 
administration. Three editions of the ‘Jacobite 
Curse’ were published in1714. Without authority, 
and to the indignation of those whose name he 
appropriated, Brown impudently styled himself 
‘Printer to the University.’ In the imprint of one 
of these booklets he proved his unfitness for the 
position by spelling his Christian name ‘ Huhg.’ 
In the ‘ Dissertatio Philosophica Inauguralis De 
Summa Numinis Existentia,’ by John Sherman, a 
native of Colchester, an addition is made to the 
scant bibliography of Donald Govan, who in 1715 
printed the first Glasgow newspaper. Robert 
Urie’s ‘ Novum Testamentum’ of 1750 may stand 
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beside the best work of its class done by the 
Foulises. 

The productions of the Foulis press did not 
merely show great technical improvement over 
that of their predecessors; they broke with all the 
traditions of the past so far as Scotland was con- 
cerned. The brothers knew from the first that 
their compatriots had nothing to teach them in the 
higher branches of their profession. In typography 
they went for their models to the famous conti- 
nental printers of the past. Their books, as 
regards size, quality of paper, blackness of ink, 
accuracy of register, and subject; had practically 
no predecessors in their native land. Folios had 
been printed by Bassandyne and by Watson, but 
they could not stand on the same shelf with those 
of the Foulises. There had been scientific publi- 
cations and reprints of the ancient classics, but in 
sheer magnificence and accuracy of text they could 
not be compared with the splendid volumes issued 
from the Glasgow press. Occasionally there had 
appeared from a Scottish printing-office an isolated 
book in a foreign tongue; but now French, 
Spanish, or Italian, as well as Latin and Greek, 
came almost every year from the rising city of the 
west. All at once printing had become a fine art, 
and not merely the sordid means by which a living 
could be obtained. 

This high standard Robert Foulis set before 
himself from the beginning. He did not begin 
printing on his own account till 1742; but within 
two years he had published the volume known 
ever since as the ‘immaculate Horace.’ Its story 
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has often been told. Edited by Professor George 
Rosse, the proof-sheets of the book were hung up 
in the University, and a reward offered for all 
errors detected. How many claimed the prize is 
unknown, but it is certain that student vision was 
not as keen as might have been expected. A 
careful examination showed T. F. Dibdin that 
several misprints had escaped notice. 

It is impossible yet to arrive at a definite con- 
clusion as to the number of books issued by the 
Foulis press, as it was carried on by the brothers 
and by Robert’s son Andrew, but they probably 
fall little short of a thousand. They range from 
the 48mo Pindar, Anacreon, and Epictetus, to the 
large folio which gave the ‘Gallery of Raphael, 
called his Bible,’ to the world. The price at which 
the majority were issued placed them easily within 
the reach of needy scholars. Many have no par- 
ticular merit, but some have drawn the admiring 
attention of bibliophiles from the day of their 
publication down to the present time. Among 
these may be noted the ‘Poems. By Mr Gray,’ 
of 1768. The book marked an advance in the 
type used by the firm, for an Advertisement by 
the publishers says that ‘this is the first work 
in the Roman Character which they have printed 
with so large a type.’ It is a piece of careful 
workmanship, prepared under the direction of the 
poet Beattie. He describes it as ‘one of the most 
elegant pieces of Printing that the Glasgow Press 
has ever produced. It does honour to every 
person concerned in it,—to Mr Foulis the Printer, 
and even to me the Publisher, as well as to the 
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Author.’ With the ‘Poems’ may be placed the 
fine ‘Callimachus’ of 1755. This book had the 
distinétion of carrying off the prize offered by 
the Select Society of Edinburgh, for ‘the best 
printed and most correét book of not less than ten 
sheets which shall be printed within a limited 
time.’ In several subsequent competitions arranged 
by the same Society the Foulises also stood first, 
their only serious rival for the printing supremacy 
of Scotland being the Edinburgh firm of Hamilton, 
Balfour and Neill. 

The two books, however, that stand out in 
peculiar excellence are the folio ‘Homer’ of 
1756-8 in four volumes, and the folio ‘ Milton’ of 
1770. Two copies of each were shown at the 
exhibition, and in each case the committee were 
fortunate enough to secure specimens of the books 
as they were issued from the press, in their simple 
binding of blue paper boards with white backs. 
One of the sets of the ‘ Homer’ has an interesting 
history. It was presented by the University of 
Glasgow, under whose watchful care it was pro- 
duced, to William Pitt,afterwards Earl of Chatham, 
and passed into the possession successively of Sir 
Robert Peel and the Duke of Hamilton, at the 
sale of whose library in 1884 it was acquired by 
the Earl of Rosebery. The ‘Homer’ has been 
described as ‘ one of the finest monuments of Greek 
typography which our nation possesses.’ Nothing 
shows the care that was bestowed on every depart- 
ment of the work so much as the pains taken to 
secure an adequate text. It was first of all founded 
on the best printed editions extant. The proofs, 
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after being read twice by the ordinary reader, were 
gone over by Andrew Foulis himself. They were 
then dispatched to the editors, two University 
professors, who went over them separately, and 
afterwards met to revise them conjointly. The 
second copy of the ‘Milton’ was sumptuously 
bound in contemporary morocco, and had been 
presented to the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland 
in 1781 by Scotland’s greatest bookbinder, James 
Scott, ‘as a specimen of the printing and binding 
in Scotland at this period.’ 

All the Foulis books are characterised by extreme 
simplicity of design and by the perfect symmetry 
of the printed page. Few illustrations appear in 
the text. Each volume is devoid of ornamenta- 
tion, even ‘rules’ being discarded. The beauty of 
every book is made to depend entirely on the 
unadorned typography and its skilful arrangement 
and production, a simplicity all the more striking 
as at that time the choicest works of the French 
press, which the Foulises probably critically ex- 
amined, were copiously illustrated and ornamented. 

No small part of the success which thus attended 
the Foulises in producing beautiful books was due 
to the types cast for them by Alexander Wilson, 
a man to whose labours very inadequate attention 
has hitherto been given by students of the history 
of the art of printing in Scotland. A surgeon and 
an astronomer, Wilson to-day is best remembered 
for his success in typefounding. In the ‘ Gray,’ 
already noticed, the Foulises declare that ‘they are 
obliged to Docror Whitson for preparing so 
expeditiously, and with so much attention, char- 
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acters of so beautiful a form,’ and in the ‘ Homer’ 
they print a eulogy which should be reproduced 


in the sonorous Latin of the original : 


‘Omnes quidem tres regios Stephanorum characteres 
graecos expresserat jam apud nos, atque imitatione accura- 
tissima repraesentaverat Alexander Wilson A.M. egregius 
ille Typorum artifex, quem et hoc nomine adscripserat 
sibi Alma Mater. in his autem grandioris formae char- 
acteribus Stephanianis, id unum desiderari quaodammodo 
videbatur, scilicet, si res ita ferre posset, ut, salva tamen 
illa solidae magnitudinis specie qua delectantur omnes, 
existeret una simul elegantiae quiddam, magis, atque 
venustatis. rogatus est igitur ille artifex, ut, in hoc 
assequendo, solertiam suam, qua quidem pollet maxima, 
strenue exerceret. quod et lubenter aggressus est, et ad 
votum usque videtur consecutus vir ad varias ingenuas 
artes augendas natus.’' 


The time has not yet come for an adequate study 
of the Wilson types; but several founts are already 
notable, and can be compared without disparage- 
ment with the best products of the English and 
Continental foundries of the same date. Their 
chief characteristics are clearness of cutting and 
elegance of outline. The ‘great primer’ of the 


**All the three royal Greek Stephani characters had already 
been cut among us, and most accurately reproduced by Alexander 
Wilson, M.A., the illustrious typefounder, whom his Alma Mater 
had enrolled in her service under that name. These Stephani 
characters were of large size, but were deficient in one particular. 
They had an appearance of solidity and strength that was a 
pleasure to everybody, but lacked a certain degree of elegance and 
beauty. The artist was accordingly urged to use the skill which 
he possessed to so large an extent to produce these qualities in his 
new type. This he willingly undertook to do, and, a man born 
to foster the various liberal arts, he appears to have carried out his 
promise perfectly.’ 
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‘Milton’ cannot be surpassed for beauty, and the 
Wilsons considered the ‘Glasgow Homer Greek’ 
type so excellent that they gave special examples 
of it in the various books of ‘Specimens’ they 
printed to advertise their business. Much investi- 
gation, however, will require to be undertaken 
before Wilson receives the due that is his, for 
there are many things about his work that are 
still obscure. 

The seétion of the exhibition most interesting 
perhaps from the general point of view, but also 
the most difficult to describe, was that devoted to 
the ‘ Personalia.’ It was intended to illustrate the 
various phases of the personal life and work of 
the printers, as well as to indicate the kind of men 
who were their friends. It is remarkable that very 
few papers in the handwriting of the brothers are 
known to survive; it is hinted that their personal 
manuscripts found their way to a relative in 
America, where they have been lost sight of. 
Several signatures, however, remain, and those 
exhibited range from the early entries in the 
matriculation albums of the University to the 
inscription on a copy of his only known printed 
literary production—‘A Catalogue of Pictures. 
Humbly offered to the Impartial Examination of 
the Public by Robert Foulis,’ in three volumes, 
of date 1776—presented by the author to his 
friend, Professor Richardson. Another signature 
indicated the position of influence assigned to 
Robert by the booksellers and printers within the 
city. In April, 1774, they thought it necessary to 


take part in the discussion on the question of 
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Literary Property then agitating all engaged in 
book production, and addressed a memorial to the 
House of Commons. The closing words of the 
document are: ‘We have appointed Robert 
Foulis, Printer to the University, for us, and in 
our name, to subscribe.’ Some copies of the 
pamphlet carry the signature. The name of 
Andrew Foulis, who for a time taught Latin, 
Greek, and French in the city, is found in the 
printed lists of subscribers to William Ker’s 
‘Nouveau Recueil, published in Edinburgh in 
1737- In 1738 an anonymous and virulent attack 
was made on the theological orthodoxy of Professor 
Hutcheson. A rejoinder was issued, and at the 
close of the booklet a list of fourteen names was 
given of those to whom application might be made 
if further testimony was required as to the pro- 
fessor’s trustworthiness. It is interesting to find 
among them ‘Mr Robert Foulis’ and ‘Mr Andrew 
Foulis.’ 

Fortunately portraits of the brothers, as well as 
of Robert’s son Andrew, have come down, and we 
have consequently some idea of the manner of men 
they were. James Tassie’s medallions of Robert 
are well known. They show the features of a 
strong, resolute man with almost a Roman cast of 
face. One is dated the year of his death, and 
bears the inscription: ‘R., FOULIS ACAD. GLASG. 
TYPOG. ELEGANT. ART. AMATOR ET FAUTOR.’ 
Andrew Foulis appears in an engraving, also dated 
the year of his death, and entitled: ‘Andrew 
Foulis, The celebrated Printer at Glasgow. ~Pub- 
lished by Marly, Jany I, 1775. 39 strand. E. 
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Topham: del.’ The features have a strong resem- 
blance to the portrait of Robert, but it is difficult 
to conclude whether the picture is meant to be a 
caricature or a sober reproduction of the form of 
the printer. As showing the fame acquired by 
the firm’s ‘Homer,’ Andrew is represented holding 
a book so lettered. The artist was the anonymous 
author of ‘ Letters from Edinburgh,’ in which the 
details of a visit to the Foulises are given. The 
wax medallion of Robert’s son was fashioned by 
Morison, Jun., in 1814, and is inscribed ‘ a. FouLIs 
PICTOR STEREOTYP. INVENTOR ET TYPOGRAPHUS 
GLASG., which makes a claim there is ample ground 
for knowing can hardly be maintained. 

Besides being booksellers and printers, the 
Foulises were also auctioneers, with premises in 
the Old Coffee House near the Cross. Sales were 
conducted weekly, usually by Andrew. Several 
catalogues of the stock they had on ordinary sale 
were printed, as well as auction lists, notably the 
‘Catalogue of the Library of Rev. Alexander 
Campbell,’ 176s. 

The ‘Personalia’ seétion also included many 
literary relics of the men with whom the Foulises 
were friendly. The correspondence of the brothers 
shows that they were esteemed above mere printers 
by many who moved in the highest circles. In 
his opening address Dr. Murray pointed out that 
Robert was on friendly terms with three Lord 
Chancellors, as well as other notabilities in the 
civic and the political world. The brothers pub- 
lished the works of the University professors, and 
everything indicates more intimate relationships 
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between printers and authors than the mere inter- 
change of manuscripts and proofs would suggest. 
The truth is the Foulises moved among the most 
learned and cultured in the city as among their 
intellectual equals. 

Although Robert Foulis died in June, 1776, it 
was not till more than a year afterwards that the 
son, who had attempted to carry on the business, 
discovered that the affairs of the firm were in a 
state of insolvency. Steps were taken to bring 
about a settlement as soon as possible; but it was 
1781 before everything was finally disposed of. 
The debts, with the accumulated interest, amounted 
to £6,450, and the assets to £3,081. At the sale 
of the effeéts much the larger part was acquired by 
Andrew Foulis in company with James Spotiswood. 
After an interval Andrew was appointed Printer 
to the University and retained the post for a time, 
but owing to defeéts of character and business 
capacity his services had to be dispensed with. 
Before the end of the century he set up in Edin- 
burgh ; but the undertaking did not prosper, chiefly 
on grounds personal to Foulis himself. He died in 
Edinburgh on 15th March, 1829. 

The Foulis Academy of the Fine Arts was first 
projected as early as 1738, but it was not opened 
till Oétober, 1753. Even at that date it preceded 
the Royal Academy by fifteen years, and the Royal 
Scottish Academy by more than fifty. The 
brothers did their best to colleét worthy pictures 
as models for their pupils, and succeeded in secur- 
ing over four hundred and fifty specimens. The 
teachers were all from the continent, and the 
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school attraéted some who afterwards attained to 
fame. Chief among the pupils were James Tassie, 
whose work in medallion portraits has done so 
much to preserve likenesses of his contemporaries ; 
David Allan, who is favourably known as the 
‘Scottish Hogarth’; Robert Paul, whose engrav- 
ings done in the Academy have helped to show 
what Glasgow and its neighbourhood were like in 
the second half of the eighteenth century; James 
Mitchell and William Buchanan, who, while still in 
the Academy, creditably reproduced seven cartoons 
of Raphael; Rev. Charles Cordiner, who afterwards 
turned his pencil to antiquarian subjects; Lord 
Cardross, William Cochrane, and several others. 
The Academy was the lofty conception of 
Robert Foulis, but the projeét proved financially 
disastrous to the firm. From the series of docu- 
ments relating to the winding up of the estate in 
1781, it is abundantly clear that the Foulises were 
never out of financial embarrassment during almost 
the whole of their business career. After the 
death of Robert bonds for money borrowed as 
far back as 1743, when capital was required for 
launching the printing business, not only remained 
unpaid, but the figures showed that the interest on 
them had not been met for many years. The 
institution of the Academy increased the firm’s 
obligations without adding to its revenue. The 
death of Andrew Foulis helped its dissolution, and 
the heavy loss incurred by the forced sale of the 
pictures—the net receipts were only 15s.—not 
only hastened the death of Robert, but also brought 
financial ruin in its train. 
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No systematic attempt has yet been made to 
gather a complete collection of the books issued by 
the Foulis press, though such an enterprise is one 
to be highly commended. In 1866 that ardent 
book-lover, the late J. Wylie Guild, made a valiant 
effort to bring together for the city as complete a 
set as possible. He enlisted the sympathy of 
several prominent citizens of Glasgow, but although 
he pled the cause with much eloquence, the pro- 
posal fell through. At present the most notable 
collection is to be found in the University of 
Glasgow, in whose general library, as well as in its 
Hunterian and Euing sections, most of the known 
volumes can be consulted. The Mitchell Library 
in the same city contains the nucleus of another 
collection, but as yet it lacks examples of the more 
splendid works. 

Altogether the Foulis Exhibition answered ex- 
ceedingly well to the expectations of its promoters. 
Those to whom it made a direct appeal were com- 
paratively few, but the attendance of the general 
public was very gratifying. The illustrated cata- 
logue, upon which special care was bestowed, 
remains as a suitable memorial of the collection, 
and also forms a permanent contribution of great 
value to the literary history of Glasgow and the 
West of Scotland. 

Cc @ 
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¥E will live, he will be read, he will 
% flourish, he will be cherished in the 
thought and memory of men, so long 
as there shall be any signs and any 
memorials of the realm of Frenchmen, 
so long as the French tongue has currency and 
sound among foreign peoples, so long as letters 
shall enjoy reverence and esteem.’ These words 
occur in the funeral é/oge pronounced on the poet 
Ronsard by Jacques du Perron, and they have been 
amply justified. The volume on ‘ Ronsard,’ which 
Jusserand has just issued in the series due to his 
inception, ‘Les grands écrivains frangais, études 
sur la vie les ceuvres et l’influence des principaux 
auteurs de notre littérature,’ is a delightful study 
of the great poet; it is distinguished by Jusserand’s 
fine criticism, abundant learning, and delicate 
humour. He traces Ronsard’s career from boy- 
hood; describes his travels, which included a visit 
to Scotland and to England. The former always 
remained for him a country ‘de vagues emmuré,’ 
and in the latter he came in contact with 





les grands milords 
Accorts, beaux et courtois, magnanimes et forts. 


He was struck by the swans on the Thames, and 
the flocks of innumerable sheep in the meadows, 
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Healso flattered himself that he had learned English, 
‘illusion commune a quantité de voyageurs de tous 
les pays et de tous les temps quand ils se haussent 
a pouvoir demander leur chemin et régler leurs 
notes d’auberge.’ But no trace of such linguistic 
knowledge appears in Ronsard’s works. 

To do justice to this book would need a whole 
article to itself. I can only indicate its lines. The 
publication of Du Bellay’s ‘ Défense et Illustration 
de la Langue francaise’ in 1549, and of Ronsard’s 
‘Quatre premiers livre des Odes’ in 1550, in which 
he attempted to equal the ancients, are fully 
described, as well as the establishment and con- 
stitution, the aims and accomplishment and in- 
fluence of the famous ‘ Pleiade.’ 

A chapter deals with Ronsard’s delightful sonnets 
to the three ladies whom he loved: the Cassandre 
who formed the ‘ grande passion’ of his life, of 
whom he wrote: 


‘ L’absence ni l’oubli, ni la course du jour 
N’ont effacé le nom, les graces, ni l’amour, 
Qu’au coeur je m’imprimai dés ma jeunesse tendre; ’ 


Marie, the little peasant girl, his ‘belle, gentille, 
honnéte, humble et douce Marie,’ with ‘la joue 
aussi vermeille qu’une rose de mai’; and lastly 
Héléne, the sonnets to whom are among the most 
charming of Ronsard’s composition. Between 
Ronsard, old before his time, often ill, and Héléne 
de Surgéres, a young lady of the court, beautiful, 
cultured, ‘et pensive,’ there arose a sort of ‘ amiti¢ 
amoureuse, and it was this ‘amiti¢’ that inspired 
what is perhaps one of the most beautiful love 
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sonnets ever written, in its simplicity, and truth of 
feeling, ‘ Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir a la 
chandelle.’* 

Ronsard ardently loved his country, and Jusser- 
and well brings out the feelings aroused in the 
poet by the sentiment of patriotism. He never 
confused king and country. While blaming the 
rulers, when he found such a course needful, he 
never ceased to praise his land. 

The Greek, he said, sang Greece, the Italian 
Italy, 


‘Mais moi, Frangais, la France aux belles villes.’ 


France is a land ‘ sans pareil’: 


‘ Soleil, source de feu, haute merveille ronde, 
Soleil, l’Ame, l’esprit, I’ceil, la beauté de monde, 
Tu as beau t’éveiller de bon matin et choir 
Bien tard dedans la mer, tu ne saurais rien voir 
Plus beau que notre France.’ 


France, no matter what misfortunes befal her, 
always ‘renait de ses cendres elle “ rejetone,”’ 
a fact that has been proved many times since 
Ronsard wrote. 

With all his lyric capacity, Ronsard had the 
gift of observation in an eminent degree, and his 
work has a personal note, a note of intimacy, that 
reminds us of modern days. We learn that he 
likes to sleep on his left side, that he detests cats, 
believes in omens, enjoys athletic exercises and 
gardening, prefers, especially in summer, vegetables 


' There is a good translation of this sonnet and of other of 
Ronsard’s poems by the late George Wyndham in his ‘ Ronsard 
et La Pléiade,’ 1906. 
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to meat. He expresses the charm of his native 
forests and rivers, describes the return of the 
seasons, the life of the animals, of the plants, the 
different sounds of the forest. Indeed, ‘il rapproche 
ces humbles vies de fourmis, de grenouilles, d’alouettes 
de celles des humains, ému de mémes sentiments 
qu’éprouvera plus tard Robert Burns a la vue de 
la souris des champs comme lui “ fille de la terre.”’ 

To sum up, Ronsard was an enemy of everything 
that was ‘ méchant, hargneux, refrogné’; he advised 
kings, poets, all ‘honnétes gens de garder lesprit 
ouvert, gaillard et avenant.’ Ronsard was 
‘ami du plein air, de tous les jeux d’exercice, incapable de 
provocation, mais intrépide dans la riposte, de cire devant 
la Beauté, toujours prét 4 aimer et 4 confesser publique- 
ment ses changeantes tendresses, comme d’ailleurs tous 
ses sentiments; épris d'art, de musique, du beau littéra- 
ture, de la Muse. 

‘Le seul confort qui mes tristesses tue, 

gardant enfin au premier rang de ses passions, du matin 
au soir de la vie, l’amour de ce pays de France qui parait 
sans cesse 4 la veille de sombrer dans “la mer des 
malheurs” mais qui ne mourra point: 


Cest la mére fertile, abondante en la race 
D’hommes miles esprits.’ 


In his volume on ‘ Balzac,’ in the same series, 
Emile Faguet gives a very searching analysis of the 
great novelist’s ‘idées générales,’ and does not find 
in them the reasons for his fame. Balzac’s view 
of humanity was too general; he saw men, not as 
they are in themselves or in the narrow circle of 
their homes and families, but always im their 
relations with each other, in their social relations, 
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He always paints society, and man in society, 
and this faét accounts for Balzac’s pessimism. 
The ‘roman social’ must always be more 
pessimistic than the ‘roman intime, familial ou 
domestique.’ 

And what Balzac chiefly saw in society was the 
love of money, the pursuit of wealth; at least this 
is what Faguet finds to be the predominant motif 
of Balzac’s work. He finds also that Balzac only 
paints the ‘bourgeoisie moyenne’ of the time of 
Louis Philippe, and that although he initiated the 
novel of provincial manners, it was Paris that he 
knew best, Paris, from its great world down to its 
‘concierges,’ policemen, and ‘apaches.’ But as a 
creator of living creatures Faguet allows Balzac 
the highest place, for as with Homer, Shakespeare, 
and Moliere, his characters are really alive. That 
quality in them, the rarest and finest in an artist, 
compensates for all Balzac’s defects of taste, style, 
and artistic composition. He possessed the great 
gift of observation and of creative imagination ; he 
had the essential gift of the artist, ‘le sentiment de 
la vie et la faculté d’en donner Iillusion.’ Faguet 
brings this out admirably in his chapter entitled 
‘Les Caraéteres.’ 

No part of the book is perhaps more interesting 
than that which deals with Balzac’s influence on 
his successors. After Montaigne, Voltaire, and 
Rousseau, no French writer has had a moral or 
literary influence equal to that of Balzac. His 
immediate heirs were Charles de Bernard, Champ- 
fleury and George Sand, Augier, Dumas f/s, and 
Flaubert, who is, Faguet finds, 
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‘un Balzac plus artiste, plus scrupuleux, plus ordonné, et 
plus soucieux de juste ordonnance et infiniment meilleur 
écrivain.’ 

Daudet, the Goncourts, Zola, Maupassant are 
Balzac’s direét posterity, and of contemporary 
novelists Bourget is the one who most resembles 
him. In his own age Balzac can only usefully 
be compared to George Sand and Flaubert, and in 
the whole of French literature to Lesage and La 
Bruyere. 

Faguet devotes many pages to Balzac’s defects 
of style. While confessing that Balzac disproves 
Buffon’s dictum that ‘les ouvrages*bien écrits sont 
les seuls qui puissent parvenir a la posterité,’ Faguet 
implores young people not to think that it suffices 
to write badly to be a Balzac. 

M. W. G. Hartog has devoted a volume to the 
life, the melodrama, the technique and the in- 
fluence of Guilbert de Pixerécourt, a prolific author 
of melodramas who died in 1844. Many of his 
plays were translated and adapted and performed 
on the English stage. 

Pixerécourt was not the inventor of melodrama, 
but he seems to have given it its form and laws. 
There must be four chief characters: the villain 
possessing all the vices and inspired by every sort 
of evil passion, a woman in misfortune endowed 
with all the virtues, a good man, the protector of 
innocence, and the comic personage who will raise 
a laugh in the midst of tears. There must be 
three acts, the first devoted to love, the second to 
misfortune, the third to the triumph of virtue and 
the punishment of crime. 
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Pixerécourt’s melodrama is one of situations. 
He well understands how to condué an intrigue, 
but introduces nothing subtle or profound. He 
thought melodrama ought to be a propaganda of 
virtue. His plays suited the public for which he 
wrote, and were greatly relished by them. We 
are even told that the a¢étor who played the villain 
became the objeét of the unanimous aversion of 
the pit; although duly executed on the stage, he 
had to get out of the theatre secretly, or he would 
have run the risk of being roughly handled at the 
door; and if several weeks passed and no one broke 
his windows, he felt he could not have aéted well. 

Like so many other things, England derived the 
source of its melodrama from France. The first 
play designated as a melodrama was Holcroft’s 
‘Tale of Mystery’ (1802), which is an adaptation 
of Pixerécourt’s ‘Ccelina ou Il’Enfant du Mystére’ 
(1800). 

M. Hartog declares that the essential and 
characteristic features of melodrama are to be 
found in the plays of Victor Hugo and in those of 
Dumas pére. Indeed, the plays of the former 
have often been characterised as literary melo- 
dramas, and the critic continues : 


‘en effet si l’on retranche les tirades purement lyriques qui 
n’appartiennent pas au théatre, si l’on élimine certaines 
scénes tragiques et puissantes et quelques passages d’une 
tendresse exquise, le mot ne parait pas exagéré. Si pen- 
dant une représentation d’Hernani, de Ruy Blas, ou 
méme des Burgraves, on pouvait fermer les oreilles et 
l’esprit 4 la musique des vers, ne se croirait-on pas en 
présence d’un mélodrame de l’Ambigu ou de la Gaité?’ 
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M. Hartog demonstrates generally that Pixeré- 
court’s influence on the drama was of more im- 
portance than it is usual to admit. The critics 
have laid stress on his faults, which are mostly 
those of his time, and have shut their eyes to his 
qualities, which are numerous and all his own. 
M. Hartog has admirably succeeded in his objeét, 
which was to describe the achievements of a man 
who had a considerable influence on the drama in 
the whole of the civilized world, and who deserves 
neither the neglect nor the sarcasm of posterity. 

M. Auguste Dorchain has written an admir- 
able introduction to Henri de Bortnier’s ‘ QEuvres 
Choisies.” The volume contains the six dramas in 
verse on which Bornier’s reputation is founded, for 
he made no account of his lyrics or novels, living 
only for the highest form of drama. He obeyed 
his motto in always striving after great things, and 
was sometimes rewarded by attaining them. His 
life was characterised by the same irreproachable 
purity as his work. He scorned the appeal to 
man’s lower instinéts, and wrote, in a dedication to 
his daughter : 

Il faut d’abord 


Nos livres puissent, sur la table, 
Aux yeux de tous, rester ouverts. 


Le mien le peut—je sais la vie; 
Jamais, d’une lévre flétrie, 

Je n’outrageai, pas méme un jour, 
La liberté, Dieu, la patrie, 


L’Art sévére et le chaste amour. 


In these days it is good to be reminded of such 
work. Bornier died 28th January, igor. 
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Henry Bordeaux’s latest book, ‘La Maison,’ 
reads more like autobiography than romance, and 
possibly it is a mingling of truth and fiction. It 
tells the life of a boy in his father’s house, in his 
‘home,’ and opens thus: 


Ou vas-tu? 

A la maison. 

Ainsi repondent les petits garcons et les petites filles 
qu’on rencontre sur les chemins, sortant de l’école ou 
revenant des champs. . . . 

Ils ne disent pas: ‘nous rentrons chez nous.’ Et pas 
davantage: ‘nous allons 4 notre maison.’ IIs disent: /a 
maison. Quelquefois, c’est une mauvaise bicoque a moiti¢ 
par terre. Mais tout de méme c’est la maison. Il n’y ena 
qu’ une au monde. ... . 

‘Et méme de jeunes hommes et de jeunes femmes, et 
des personnes d’age, et des gens mariés s'il vous plait, se 
servent encore de cette expression. 4 /a maison, on 
faisait comme ci, 2 /a maison il y avait cela. On croit 
qu’ils designent leur propre foyer. Pas du tout: ils 
parlent de la maison de leur enfance, de la maison de 
leurs pére et mére qu’ils n’ont pas toujours su garder ou 
dont ils ont changé d’habitudes, et c’est tout comme, mais 
qui est immuable dans leur souvenir.’ 


In childhood’s days the home is everything, the 
only thing of importance. Beyond it is the town, 
and farther still the big lake and the mountains, 
and doubtless farther on still the rest of the world. 
But all these places are only annexes to ‘home.’ 
Bordeaux, in his treatment of his hero, who is, of 
course, like all young people, a rebel at heart in 
regard to the authorities that be, shows his under- 
standing of the heart and mind of a child. He 
brings out especially forcibly the way in which a 
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child imagines to himself how things are which he 
does not quite understand. Most of us can recall 
how a few half-heard words gave rise in our minds 
as children to a whole set of circumstances, usually 
proved by events to be wholly wrong, whence we 
evolved all sorts of fears and joys, dreads and satis- 
faétions of which our elders had no idea. All this 
Bordeaux brings out with great naturalness and an 
absolute lack of self-consciousness. I chanced to 
read this book at the same time as I was reading 
Henry James’s ‘A small Boy and others.’ As in 
all avowed autobiography there is some romance, 
and in all unconfessed autobiography, I mean in 
novels—‘ David Copperfield’ and ‘ The Mill on the 
Floss,’ for example—there is some truth, a com- 
parison between the subtle methods of Mr. James 
and the simple ones of Henry Bordeaux is not 
without interest and usefulness. 

I have recently become acquainted with the 
work of a fascinating writer whom I had not 
before known, Eugene Le Roy. The two novels 
I have read, ‘Jacquou le Croquant,’ and ‘ L’Ennemi 
de la Mort,’ deal with life in Périgord in the years 
following the fall of Napoleon, from about 1817 
onwards. In the first the story is told by the 
hero, Jacquou, the chief aétor in it, in simple 
language, racy of the soil, introducing a patois 
that in some subtle fashion enhances the old-world 
atmosphere, and does not detract from the pleasure 
of reading. It contains many old French words 
familiar to all readers of Chaucer. The tale is 
one of the lives of the peasants, and their oppression 
by the land-owners, the nobility who survived the 
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Revolution. The tragedy consists in the hostility 
between rich and poor; the cruelty of the former 
leads to the burning of the Chateau and the driving 
out of the aristocrats. But poor and wretched as 
the peasants are, they are not all unhappy. I wish 
I had space to quote the pages in which Jacquou 
describes his home-coming after his wedding. 
The ceremony duly performed, on leaving the 
church, Jacquou borrowed a mule and cart and 
loaded on it his wife’s few household goods, and 
then along the bad forest roads they reach the 
miserable hut that was his home. While he took 
the cart back, Bertrille, his wife, managed to bring 
a little order and comfort into the place, and was 
engaged in cooking the supper when Jacquou 
returned. Everything seemed changed, ‘Ma femme 
. . . par sa seule presence, donnant la vie a cette 
misérable demeure auparavant triste et solitaire.’ 
They eat their supper, and when they have finished 
Bertrille, smiling, said, 


‘La pauvreté se supporte mieux 4 deux, quand on 
s’aime bien; c’est toi qui l’as dit, Jacquou!’ 

‘Et c’est bien la vérité, ma Bertrille; celui-la est riche 
qui est content, et ce soir nous sommes riches, n’est-ce 
pas? Et puis—ajoutai-je un peu pour rire—nous le 
serons encore plus, lorsqu’il y a des petits droles!”' 

‘Qui, mon Jacquou, répondit-elle tout simplement. 

‘A la garde de Dieu!—repris-je en lui versant deux 
doigts de vin;—nous sommes I’un et l’autre forts et 
courageux; j'ai le foi que nous nous tirerons bien des 
miséres de la vie—A ta santé, ma Bertrille.’ 


* Drole in the patois of Périgord signifies boy or girl. 
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There are delightful pages earlier, when Jacquou 
has to choose his walk in life. He was brought 
up by the curé of his village, who taught him to 
read and write. He chooses to be a ‘ cultivateur,’ 
the best of all vocations, ‘le plus sain, le plus 
intelligent, le plus libre.” He is to work on the 
land in the day, and in the evening to continue his 
lessons with the curé, who declares that it is all 
nonsense to say that to till the ground it is not 
necessary to have any learning; on the contrary, 
a peasant who is educated is worth two, ‘sans 
compter que celui qui ne connait pas l'histoire de 
son pays, ni sa géographie, n’est pas ‘Francais, pour 
ainsi dire,’ he remains merely a native of his 
province. It is as we have seen with Ronsard, 
love of country is strong even in poor peasants 
who derive but a scanty sustenance from the land. 

The second novel is somewhat more complicated 
in plot, but it is equally interesting and contains 
passages of great beauty and charm. The scene is 
laid in the marshy distriét—at least in 1817—of 
the Double. Daniel Charbonniére, a small land- 
owner, has qualified as a doétor, and when his 
studies at Montpellier are finished, he returns 
home and tries to persuade the ignorant fever- 
stricken peasants to drain the land. There is a 
charming love idyll amid the grim tragedy due to 
greed and ignorance. I venture to counsel those 
in search of reposeful reading and tired of the dull 
and over-done problem novel to lose no time in 
making Le Roy’s acquaintance. 


* * * 
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The following recently published books deserve 


attention :— 


Le Cardinal Lavigerie et son action politique 
(1863-1892) d’apres des documents nouveaux et 
inédits. Par J. Tournier. 


An account of an extraordinary man who was no inactive 
spectator of what was going on in the world, but who occupied 
himself in works of all kinds. 


La jeunesse de La Mennais contribution a l’étude 
des origines du romantisme religieux en France au 
XIX* siecle d’apres des documents nouveaux et 
inédits. Par Christian Marechal. 


The book deals chiefly with the religious life of La Mennais 
from 1782 to 1816. The life of such a man comprises the whole 
history and the whole philosophy of an epoch, and this volume is 
intended, by explaining the life, to help towards the full under- 
standing of the epoch. 


La famille de La Mennais so: l’ancien régime 
et la révolution d’apres des documents nouveaux et 
inédits. Par Christian Marechal. 


CEuvres completes de Stendhal, publi¢es sous la 
direction d’Edouard Champion. 


Each work is to have an introduction by a different hand, 
among others by D’Annunzio, Rémy de Gourmont, Anatole 
France, and Maurice Barrés. The two volumes that have already 
appeared are devoted to the ‘Vie de Henry Brulard,’ with an 
introduction by Henry Debraye. It is the first time that an 
attempt has been made to publish a complete edition of Stendhal. 


La vie politique dans les deux mondes, publi¢e 
sous la direction de A. Viallate et M. Caudel. 


The sixth year (1st O€tober, 1911—3o0th September, 1912) of 
this very useful résumé of political events all over the world. 
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Edmond Rostand. Par Jules Haraszti. 


Based on a course of University Extension Leétures at Buda- 
Pesth, and now translated into French from the Hungarian. 
Those who require this sort of account of the life and work of 
contemporary writers will find it a satisfactory piece of work. 


Deutsches Fremdwirterbuch. Band I. A to K. 
Von Hans Schulz. 


Most useful, not only to Germans, but to all who understand 
enough German to read the definitions, It is quite amazing to 
see how many foreign words are indispensable in the German 
tongue. 


Bibliographie der Originalausgaben deutscher 
Dichtungen im Zeitalter Goethes. Nach der 
Quellen bearbeitet von Ernst Schulte-Strathaus. 
Vol. I. Part I. 


Containing the bibliographies of fifteen authors. The full 
title-pages of many of the works cited are printed in facsimile. 
Such a volume is a real help to serious students of German litera- 
ture, as most of the books referred to are so widely scattered as to 
be almost inaccessible. 


+ * * * * 
The following novels have appeared recently :— 
Les aveux d’un terroriste. Par Ernest Daudet. 
One of his historical novels of the revolution epoch, 


Mon Amour. Par René Boylesve. 


Dingo. Par Oétave Mirbeau. 


Such story as there is centres round a dog. 
Das Eisen im Feuer. Von Clara Viebig. 


Frau Beate und ihr Sohn. Von Arthur 
Schnitzler. 
ELizABETH LEE, 

















ROBESON CRUSO. 
A REJOINDER. 


yo} T is hardly to be supposed that any 
% serious bibliographer will dispute the 
"¢ priority of the publication of the O 
5) edition of De Foe’s ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
$8 to that of the first of Taylor’s four 
editions, the hitherto accepted first edition. This 
is a supposition which has now passed into fact, 
and is accepted without reserve by Mr. Pollard. 

In considering this problem some reason must 
be given for such a disreputable exhibition of 
typing, printing, and publishing, as the O edition 
exhibits. If not for sale, which it does not appear 
to be, what other reason can be proposed for its 
being set up and bound? Is it one of the revises 
bound? If not a revise, why was it thus set up? 
Even admitting that it was taken from a stolen or 
uncorrected manuscript, or from stolen and uncor- 
rected proof-sheets of Taylor’s first edition, as 
Mr. Pollard suggests, for what purpose could it 
have been set up and bound by the thieves except 
for sale; and the get up of the book seems to 
preclude that? 

But I pass to a consideration of the variants, and 
especially of those variants cited by Mr. Pollard in 
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proof of his argument that the O edition was 
nothing else than the indecently executed handi- 
work of literary thieves or pirates. In the dis- 
cussion upon the variants and agreements between 
the four editions of Taylor, it has always to be 
borne in mind that all four editions were set up 
separately, and that each has several variants 
peculiar to itself, and some in common with O. 
Upon examination of the five issues it will be found 
that there are some six hundred and fifteen impor- 
tant variations from O in T', which was printed, 
according to Mr. Pollard, from the ‘correéted 
second proofs and revises with ‘additions’; and 
Mr. Pollard surmises that T3 was ‘ printed from an 
earlier stage of T', to which the additions had 
not been annexed.’ 

Mr. Pollard gives fourteen variants taken from 
the first ninety-six pages of T', and adduces six 
of these, in which T: of Taylor’s and the O edition 
agree, as of special importance, and as proofs that 
there must be some connection between the settings 
of these two issues; and he forms his hypothesis 
as to this agreement by suggesting ‘that O was 
printed in whole or in part from the uncorreéted 
first proofs of T',’ and that T: was printed in 
whole or in part from the corrected proofs or 
revises. 


I reprint the six variants : 
page 6. The addition of ‘ most’ to ‘ miserablest.’ 
»» 56. The absence of ‘1’ before ‘ flung.’ 
» 56. The substitution of ‘of’ in T', instead of 
‘for their weight’ in O. 
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page 81. The substitution of ‘that’ in T', for ‘ the 
day’ in O. 
» 83. The substitution of ‘driven’ in T', for 
‘driving’ in O. 
» 94. The introduction of ‘stark’ in T' before 
‘calm’ in O. 

Mr. Pollard thinks these six variants are im- 
portant in proving an intimate agreement between 
the O and the T3 editions, because O and T3 agree 
in giving similar readings both varying from T’. 
These readings are ‘most miserablest,’ ‘and flung,’ 
and ‘stark calm’ in O and T?3, while in T' the 
readings are ‘ miserablest,’ ‘and I flung,’ and ‘calm.’ 
But when we find that these three variants read 
the same in O, T*, T3, T+, and remember that 
all the five editions were set up separately, and 
possibly by different compositors, we must conclude 
that the readings found in T* alone are incorreét, 
and when we further find that the thirty-four 
variants in which T? is not in agreement with 
T' are all found in O, T?, T3 and T+ the deduc- 
tion falls. Of the other three variants spoken of 
by Mr. Pollard—‘ of ’ instead of ‘ for,’ ‘ the’ instead 
of ‘ that,’ and ‘driving’ instead of ‘driven’—we find 
that ‘of’ appears only in O and T?, and ‘for’ in 
T', T3,and T+; ‘the’ appears in O, T3, T+, and 
‘that’ in T', T*; and ‘driving’ appears in O, 
T3, T+, and ‘driven’ in T', T*?. We find no 
marked agreement between the O and the T? 
editions, as the six O readings which are quoted 
as proofs are supported by the T? readings four 
times, by the T3 readings five times, and by the 
T+ readings five times. 
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Moreover we find that T+, T+, and T+ have 
each variants of note peculiar to themselves, show- 
ing that each edition had the supervision of some 
one in the setting up, and that each edition was 
not a simple reprint of a former setting up. 

A fairly close examination of the various texts 
shows that T', T?, T3, and T* agree in many 
hundreds of variants from O, and that T*, T3, and 
T+ agree with O against T' in some peculiar 
variants, such as ‘might’ for ‘must,’ ‘three’ 
for ‘two,’ ‘aversion’ for ‘nature, ‘Bough’ for 
‘Trees, and others. From this we are entitled to 
conclude that T3 is a more exaét reprint of the 
proofs, revises, and additions from which T* was 
set up than T' itself. Grammatical, orthographical, 
and printing-house errors may be passed by, but it 
is incomprehensible how, in setting up the various 
editions, compositors could substitute ‘ nature’ for 
‘aversion, ‘Trees’ for ‘Bough,’ ‘ Bordeaux’ for 
‘Thoulouse,’ ‘sisters’ for ‘brothers,’ ‘land’ for 
‘coast,’ or ‘anything’ for ‘shore,’ unless instruc- 
tions had been received to do so. 

I understand Mr. Pollard considers that where 
sentences contain words found in T3 and O, but 
not in T', these renderings are taken from the 
second corrected proofs or revises to which the 
additions had not been made; but the important 
examples he gives for this contention militate 
against any such use of revises which had not also 
the variants spoken of. If such variants were 
found the same proofs must have been used for the 
three later editions, as the agreements of T*, T;, 
and T+ show. Mr. Pollard’s hypothesis therefore 
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requires that the loss of the correéted proofs con- 
taining the additions should have occurred imme- 
diately after the issue of T', and that this loss 
continued till after the issue of T+. 

An hypothesis which requires first the assump- 
tion of a stealing of the uncorreéted proofs, a loss 
of the corrected proofs, and the absence of any 
copy of the work after the two editions had been 
issued, is somewhat elaborate. 

I think an hypothesis which tries to explain the 
puzzle by the supposition that a man of genius, 
with wonderful powers of composition, and one of 
the most rapidly prolific authors known, either 
dictated the O reading to his own employés in his 
own printing office, or conceived the idea of print- 
ing several copies of his own manuscript for 
submitting to the publishers, as a less expensive 
method than making several transcriptions for that 
purpose, is a much more feasible explanation than 
such an elaborate hypothesis. 

The conclusions which we may draw from a 
careful observation of the description of the storm 
off the coast of Norfolk, the variants in which 
passage interest Mr. Pollard most, is that the 
words in this sentence as found in O were retained, 
or altered, as follows: 

1. ‘Shore’ was retained by De Foe in all the 
editions. 

2. ‘Observe’ was changed in all to ‘ See.’ 

. ‘Shore’ was changed in T3 only to ‘ anything.’ 
. ‘Strand’ was changed in T' and T* to ‘ Shore.’ 
. ‘help’ was changed in all to ‘assist.’ 

. ‘Shore’ was changed in T3 only to ‘land.’ 
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7. ‘Shore’ was retained in all. 

8. ‘Shore’ was changed in T3 only to ‘ Coast.’ 

This runs counter to the suggestion that there is 
a closer agreement between T? and the O readings 
than between T? and the other editions. 

I have already stated that Mr. Pollard’s belief is 
that the produétion is that of a thief who stole the 
uncorrected proof of De Foe. In support of this 
theory Mr. Pollard says: 

The difference of the spelling of Crusoe ‘may 
quite possibly be due to more than chance. In 
any case, after De Foe’s book had made a success 
under the name of “ Robinson Crusoe,” it would 
be very unlikely that in any reprint of it this name 
should be changed to “Robeson Cruso.”’ He 
adds, ‘T3, Taylor’s Third Edition, was set up, in 
part, not from his First or Second, as printed off, 
but from a nearly correét set of second proofs, or 
revises, of the First.’ 

But, it may be asked, if a pirate, where are the 
numerous copies which would be sold? What 
pirate publishing to make money thereby would, 
when doing so, take a work which had been suc- 
cessful under one name and 

(1) change the name of the hero in any way, 
and so arouse suspicion of the genuineness 
of the copy? 

(2) omit the residence of the hero? 

(3) change his aé€tions from improbabilities 
to absurdities? (instances of which Mr. 
Pollard gives) 

(4) publish the work in such a disgraceful 

manner, when the cost of composition in a 
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usual and more sightly manner would have 
been very little more, and this slight 
additional expense would certainly have 
been more acceptable to the publisher, and 
brought a larger return by a better price 
and increased sale? 

Why did De Foe or Taylor not speak of the 
piracy and denounce it? 

In the other cases of known piracies of De Foe’s 
works (‘Jure Divino,’ or Cox’s piracy), copies of 
which can be found any day if sought for, the 
issue is well got up, as good as T'. 

Where is there another book got up in such a 
manner as this issue for sale? 

Pirates pirated the works of known authors, and 
favourite works which they knew, or expected, 
would find many purchasers—such as ‘ The Elzevir 
Classics,’ ‘ Religio Medici ’—but up to this date, 
1719, no famous English novel of such a character 
was in existence. 

If a piracy it would not be printed until the 
success of the original had been attained, and this 
O edition was ostensibly issued in 1719; and that 
it is a prior rendering to all Taylor’s editions 
cannot be gainsayed. 

If printed after success was attained—and success 
was immediate—why was one of Taylor’s editions 
not taken and simply used as a copy? a much 
simpler, quicker, and cheaper method, and there- 
fore more in accordance with the pirate’s object— 
rapid plunder. 

The great changes in the title-page—for example, 
that in the spelling of the name, in the removal of 
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the words ‘ Of York, Mariner,’ and in the insertion 
of the statement, ‘And deliver’d to a Friend ’— 
would at once arouse intending purchasers to doubt 
that this was a copy of the successful work. 

There have been many pirated issues of famous 
works, among others the following: Richardson’s 
novels, Fielding’s ‘ Joseph Andrews’ (Dublin, 1742), 
‘Jure Divino’ by De Foe (published in 1706), 
Cox’s abridgment of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ (August, 
1719), ‘Religio Medici’ by Browne, ‘ Pilgrim’s 
Progress,’ various Elzevir’s, and Hudibras. But 
all these, so far as I have seen, are got up decently, 
and are now easily procurable. They are also, so 
far as I know, copies of the works they profess to 
be, and no pirate has ever made such a multiplicity 
of changes, generally for the worse, as we dnd in 
this duodecimo volume. If the O edition of 
‘Robinson Crusoe’ is a piracy, it is unique in the 
pirate’s endeavour to make it unsaleable. 

Mr. Pollard suggests that the volume may be 
a chap-book, printed for sale by book-pedlars. 
Where is there a chap-book like it got up for sale? 

If it be a book-pedlar’s chap-book, it is unique 
in more ways than one: 

1. Why should a pirate issuing a work for sale 
by book-pedlars take the trouble to correét it and 
make it unsaleable? 

2. Would any printer, printing to order or for 
sale, produce a book like the O? 

3. Wouldany pedlar-pirate who paid for the print- 
ing go to a printing-office where the font of type was 
so meagre, and pay for such a disgraceful specimen of 
printing? He would not accept such a hotch-potch. 
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Mr. Pollard, in endeavouring to explain the 
silence of De Foe and Taylor in regard to this 
piracy, thinks ‘A whole edition might have been 
sold in this way without either De Foe or Taylor 
ever hearing of it.’ This is possible, but highly 
improbable. 

But how does Mr. Pollard account for no copy 
having come to light till the twentieth century, 
while numerous copies of Taylor’s first edition 
have appeared, and sold for high prices when put 
up for auction? 

4. Would any printer, save he were himself the 
author, and printing it for the purposes of proof, 
print it in such a disjointed fashion, sheet by sheet, 
each quire containing three or four different speci- 
mens of type? 

The statement found on the title-page is that 
the issue is ‘ Printed for the Booksellars of London 
and Westminster,’ and Mr. Pollard thinks that this 
tends to prove that it was not intended to be sold 
by them, but by itinerant pedlars in the country. 
But we find that this is not an unusual imprint on 
De Foe’s title-pages, as, on cursorily examining 
Lee’s list of De Foe’s works, it will be seen that 
similar statements are made on the title-pages of 
seven of them. This statement, therefore, does 
not assist us to the inference that the work was 
not intended to be sold by the ‘ Booksellers of 
London and Westminster,’ but was issued for the 
Booksellers for Country sale by Book-pedlars. 

It is a matter of tradition, reported by Chalmers 
and others, that De Foe had a difficulty in finding 
a publisher for the work. The publishers had till 
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then no knowledge of how any work by De Foe, 
except political or theological works, would take 
with the public; nor had they any experience in 
the sale of a novel, as this was the first English 
novel they had been offered. It is suggested, 
therefore, that De Foe, having had his novel 
declined, and having exceptional, if not unique, 
opportunities of having his manuscript typed 
gratuitously, had a few copies printed to submit it 
to other publishers, instead of having several copies 
transcribed, which would have cost in his case 
more than the setting up of his manuscript at one 
of his own offices by his own workmen. 

Mr. Pollard considers that ‘under any conceiv- 
able circumstances it would, either in money or 
time, be an expensive thing to do, far more ex- 
pensive than to have the book fairly transcribed,’ 
and says that ‘for an author of De Foe’s standing 
printing his book in a shabby edition not intended 
for sale in order to find a publisher for it, I think 
it will be hard to find a parallel.’ 

What was De Foe’s standing in 1719? He was 
known as a writer of political and religious works, 
and had, according to Lee’s list, published during 
the previous twelve months, the following works 
—viz. : 


1718. No. 
May 6. 185. ‘Memoirs of Public Transactions in the 
Life and Ministry of the Duke of 
Shrewsbury,’ etc. pp. 139, 12s. Printed 

by T. Warren. 
186. ‘The Case of the War in Italy stated.’ 
pp- 34, 6d. Printed by T. Warren. 
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187. ‘Memoirs of Dl Williams with some 
account of his scheme for the vigorous 
propagation of Religion.’ pp. 86, 2s. 6d. 
bound. E. Curll. 

188. ‘Family Instructor Family Breaches & 
Religious Duties,’ etc. Vol. II, pp. 404. 

1719. 
Jan. ia 190. ‘ Friendly Rebuke to one Parson Benjamin,’ 
by one of the people called Quakers. 


pp. 32, 6d. 


He then wrote ‘ Robinson Crusoe,’ but having 
failed on account of the reasons given above to 
find a publisher for his manuscript, as Chalmers and 
others aver, it is suggested that he had it composed 
with the refuse type at one or more of the offices 
where he was proprietor, editor, or conductor, 
where he could get it cheaply set up, and had a 
few copies struck off to submit the work for sale 
to different publishers. 

The extraordinary appearance of the work, its 
varied typography, and general shabby get up 
favours this hypothesis. Where is there a book 
published for sale having such a get up as this 
grotesque specimen of typography? 

Mr. Pollard says that it would be hard to find a 
parallel of an author of De Foe’s standing typing 
the proof to find a publisher; but there is no 
parallel to De Foe as an author of genius, having 
such opportunities as he had, to make such a 
| proof. He himself certainly did not print it for 
sale; but with the opportunities he had—viz., 
| being engaged as proprietor, or editor, or conductor 
in the following printing-offices—his position was 
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quite an exceptional one. He was at the date 
given, 1719, so engaged—in the case of ‘ Mist’s 
Journal’ in secret—with 

(1) a monthly publication of nearly one thousand 

pages (‘ Mercurius Politicus’) ; 

(2) a paper published weekly (‘ Mist’s Journal’) ; 

(3) another paper appearing thrice a week (the 

‘Whitehall Evening Post’) ; 

(4) and another weekly paper. 

I venture to say there is no parallel case in which 
an author could obtain the services of compositors 
so cheaply, or even gratuitously, at varied intervals 
of time, the compositors receiving a sheet at a 
time, and being in a position to use the surplus 
type not required for the issue of the number of 
the journal then in hand. When we remember 
the genius of the author, and his fertility in new 
projects, it seems reasonable to think that this 
method of setting up and printing a few copies, 
instead of having them transcribed, for submitting 
to various pnblishers, would readily occur to him, 
and that he thus produced the first printed proof. 
In the case of ‘ Mist’s Journal,’ the setting up of 
the proof might only be a return for his services 
to the journal; but in the case of the ‘ Whitehall 
Evening Post’ he was dealing with his own 
property and his own employés. Such a sugges- 
tion does at least give one colourable explanation of 
the O edition, and no less than Mr. Pollard’s theory 
of a pirated edition, it covers the whole of the facts 
known about ‘ Robeson Cruso.’ The very fact of 
the author’s unique and unprecedented opportuni- 
ties may have given him the idea of having a 
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printed, instead of a transcribed, manuscript, or 
I should like to add yet another suggestion—viz., 
that with his abnormal powers of quick composi- 
tion, he may even have diétated the work to one 
of his employés after the issues for the day of the 
journal at whose office he was working had been 
set up, employing therefor the remainder of the 
font of type which was not required for the issue 
of that day. 

If we assume that O is De Foe’s typed proof for 
exhibition to several publishers, and that from it 
the correéted proofs and revises were made for all 
Taylor’s editions, the whole is clearer. If it bea 
printed proof of the period, it is unique as such. 
What other hypothesis fits the case so well? It 
covers the whole of the faéts known about 
* Robeson Cruso.’ 

This assumption that it is a proof, easily and 
cheaply obtainable by the author at different private 
printing-offices, for the purpose of submitting the 
work to various publishers, and is therefore, the 
earliest typewritten manuscript on record, explains 

(1) its peculiarly disreputable guise ; 

(2) the employment of four fonts of type, or 
rather the refuse of the fonts of type, 
which would be available after the current 
issue of the journal at whose office it was 
printed was set up; 

(3) the sheets being in the hands of different 
compositors, and thereby 

(4) the inability to regulate the amount of copy 
necessary to fill a sheet, and therefore, the 

necessity to employ larger type at the end 
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of the sheets so as to extend the lines to 
meet the lines on the first page of the next 
sheet ; 

(5) the composing being in batches at intervals 
of time, and probably set up by different 
compositors at different printing-offices. 

No other conjecture tallies so well with the 
facts we possess—appearances, corrections, etc.—as 
this I have given. 

REsuME. 

It is suggested that the O edition is the first 
printed proof on record, and that it found its 
origin in the peculiar circumstances of a man of 
genius, whose opportunities for getting such a 
proof printed cheaply, or free of charge, were 
without a parallel; and the result is not merely a 
form of proof that is unique as the first printed 
proof on record, but a book that is unique in all 
bibliography, when its guise and typography are 
inspected, and the profusion of changes which De 
Foe thought necessary to make after its acceptance 
by Taylor are examined. It is hardly credible that 
it was issued for sale, and what other purpose than 
a proof can be suggested as the reason for any one 
printing it? 

W. Larpiaw Purves. 


NOTES BY A. W. POLLARD. 


In the single page available I can only jot down a 
few notes. (i) The contention of Dr. Purves that 
his O edition is a Proof was tenable, though 
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improbable, when only one copy was known. 
Between the writing and the appearance of my 
article another was discovered, which is now in 
the British Museum. A third turned up in the 
Browning sale. Surely when three copies of such 
a scrubby little book survive we must presume 
publication. (ii) I imagine my pirate to have 
pirated better than he knew—zxe., to have printed 
his piracy for sale as a chapbook before, not after, 
the great success of the book. If so, many of Dr. 
Purves’s arguments fall to the ground. (iii) I do 
not suggest that the anonymous imprint proves 
piracy, only that it is very compatible with it. 
(iv) If Dr. Purves is corre& in his collations, 
T? is of more importance than I thought. As the 
only means of solving this bibliographical puzzle I 
am looking round for some way of getting at least 
part of the O edition reprinted with the readings 
of Taylor’s first four editions in the notes. Until 
this is done further discussion cannot be very 
profitable. 

A. W. P. 





